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Little progress in the 
way of action upon pro- 
visions of the pending 
bill was made last week during the tariff 
debate in the Senate, altho two or three 
votes appear to indicate that the Repub- 
lican opposition will be overcome. The 
first trial of strength took place on the 
5th, when an amendment proposed by 
the committee, increasing the duty on 
orange mineral (a lead product used in 
making paint) from 27 cents a pound 
(in the House bill) to 334 cems, was 
adopted by a vote of 41 to 36. Ten Re- 
publicans—-Bristow and Curtis, of Kan- 
sas; Cummins and Dolliver, of Iowa; 
Brown and Burkett, of Nebraska; Craw- 
ford, of South Dakota; Johnson, of 
North Dakota; La Follette,of Wisconsin ; 
and Nelson, of Minnesota—were count- 
ed with the Democrats in the negative. 
Several other Republicans who had been 
classed with these supported the increase. 
As five or six Republicans who were 
absent will vote with Mr. Aldrich, it is 
thought that he can rely upon a clear 
majority. Moreover, it is known that 
several of the Republican insurgents in- 
tend to vote for the completed bill, after 
making vigorous effort to amend it. On 
the 7th, there was a vote of 53 to 19 in 
support of a duty of 1% cents a pound 
upon the lead in lead ore, this being the 
Dingley and the Payne rate. There were 
no negative votes on the Republican side 
and two Democrats joined the majority. 
Mr. La Follette said he would not vote, 
because he owned a tract of lead-bearing 
land. This directed attention to Senator 
Guggenheim, who is largely interested 
in what has been called the Smelting 
Trust. Mr. La Follette read recent dis- 
patches from Europe which assert that a 
world combination of lead producers is 
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about to be formed, for an advance of 
prices, and that the adhesion of the 
Guggenheim interests has been obtained. 
Mr. Guggenheim was in his seat, but he 
said nothing. Mr. Stone, of Missouri, a 
State in which much lead is produced, 
argued that a lower duty would be suffi- 
cient for protection. Others spoke 
against the proposed rate upon the 
ground that it would enrich a combina- 
tion or Trust. 
st 


In the early part oi the 
week, Mr. Borah spoke at 
length in advocacy of an 
income tax. Mr. Root, who said he was 
not arguing against such a tax, remarked 
that the people should not be led to think 
that property here did not bear a sub- 
stantial part of the tax burden. He 
pointed out that the State, county and 
municipal taxes in 1902 upon $97,810,- 
000,000 worth of property were 74/100 
of I per cent., which was equivalent to 
an income tax of 15 per cent., upon the 
assumption that the net income from this 
property was 5 per cent. Mr. Borah 
warned reactionaries that only by sup- 
porting the Roosevelt policies could the 
Republican party retain its power: 
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“No man is politically so shortsighted or 
politically so blind as the man who thinks that 
the steamer ‘Hamburg’ carried away the poli- 
cies and principles, the public interest, the 
aroused public conscience, and the surging 
public concern which this remarkable man be- 
queathed to his countrymen.” 

The speeches of Mr. Dolliver and Mr. 
Cummins excited much interest. Both 
were long. Mr. Dolliver very sharply 
criticised the Aldrich bill, attacking 
mainly the duties on cotton goods and 
woolens, and denouncing what he called 
the tricks and misleading language by 
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which increases of rates were obscured. 
He charged that the cotton schedules had 
been written by two New England man- 
ufacturers, whom he named. This was 
denied by Mr. Aldrich. There were sev- 
eral. sharp passages, between the two Sen- 
ators., Mr. Dolltver. pointed to large in- 
creases of the -cutlery, silk and other 
rates... He favored the creation of a tariff 
commission to*prevent the chicanery and 
check the greed. shown by tariff benefi- 
ciaries who. were permitted to write the 
rates affecting their own goods. He pre- 
dicted that if the bill should be past in 
its present form, tariff agitation would 
begin immediately after its enactment. 
It should be understood, however, that 
Mr. Dolliver in his criticism of the rates 
on cottons and woolens was merely at- 
tacking the Aldrich increases, for he 
gave notice of an amendment of his own, 
providing for the duties of the present 
tariff. Mr. Aldrich remarked that an as- 
sault upon the cotton and wool schedules 
was an assault upon the very citadel of 
protection. Mr. Cummins, at the begin- 
ning of his speech, said this was the most 
intolerant sentence he had ever heard ut- 
tered in a legislative body. He severely 
criticised the pending bill, saying, how- 
ever, that probably he should vote for it 
because, as he hoped, it would be a slight 
improvement upon the presént law. But 
the bill, as it stood, would not, he said, 
be accepted by those who asked for re- 
vision as either a fulfilment of the party’s 
pledge or as a settlement of the contro- 
versy. He predicted that a campaign for 
lower duties would begin immediately 
after the close of the session, and would 
continue “until the judgment entered in 
the court of the public conscience is also 
entered in the journals of Congress.” 
While he was speaking of the steel rates, 
Mr. Depew asked what would happen if 
a reduction of these rates should ruin the 
independents and leave the people at the 
mercy of the Steel Corporation. He re- 
plied that if the people should be subject- 
ed to industrial slavery by any giant cor- 
poration, the lampposts would still re- 
main. Mr. Newlands asked him whether 
the sixteen or twenty “progressive Re- 
publicans” had any plan to submit to the 
thirty-one Democrats for concerted ac- 
tion with respect to the bill. Mr. Cum- 
mins questioned his ability to speak for 
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the thirty-one Democrats, saying that the 
most ardent protectionist speeches had 
been made on the Democratic side and 
that he did not believe the Democrats 
could be united for action on the tariff. 
Mr. Clapp, of Minnesota, in a brief ad- 
dress, characterized the proceedings as a 
farce, and predicted that if downward re- 
vision were not given to the people now, 
they would demand it two years hence, 
when a revision might be made by the 
enemies of protection. Very little was 
said, last week, about Mr. Taft’s attitude 
toward the bill. Some reported that he 
hoped for improvement in conference. 
In a published statement which appeared 
to be authoritative, no reference was 
made to his views about rates, but it was 
said that he hoped the bill would provide 
sufficient revenue, and that, if more rev- 
enue should be needed, he would prefer 
an inheritance tax or a tax on corpora- 
tion dividends to a tax on incomes. 


& 


The seven men recent- 
ly convicted in Pitts- 
burg, as the result of 
an investigation concerning the corrupt 
action of councilmen and others in that 
city, were sentenced, on the 5th inst., as 
follows: 

W. W. Ramsey, formerly president of the 
German National Bank, one year and six 
months in prison, with a fine of $1,000; John 
F. Klein, councilman, imprisonment for three 
years and six months, and $1,500 fine; Wil- 
liam Brand, councilman, one year and six 
months, with a fine of $500; Joseph C. Was- 
son, councilman, one year and six months, and 
$500; Henry M. Bulger, hotel keeper, two 
years and $500; John Colbert and Charles 
Colbert, each two years and $500. 

Upon appeal, all except the Colberts 
were released on bail. There are seven 
indicted men yet to be tried. Ramsey 
had entered the service of the bank in 
his boyhood and had risen to be presi- 
dent. He bribed the councilmen with 
$17,000 in order that his bank might be 
made a depository for city funds, Klein 
was the head of a group that received 
and distributed the bribe money. Bulger 
was a go-between. The Colberts at- 
tempted to corrupt the jury at the trial 
of Ramsey. The latter pleaded for 
clemency and submitted a petition signed 
by 1,500 business men of Pittsburg. 
Judge Frazer said he had taken into ac- 
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count the fact that Ramsey had not com- 
mitted perjury in his testimony. A. A. 
Vilsack, formerly cashier of Ramsey's 
bank, has not been sentenced. He ad- 
mitted his guilt, testified for the prosecu- 
tion, and will be a witness at future 
trials. 
# 
The controversy in Mis- 
souri between the Federal 
courts and the State au- 
thorities concerning railroad rates has 
been prolonged by action taken last week 
at Jetferson City and Washington. Mis- 
souri’s Attorney-General has begun quo 
warranto proceedings against sixteen 
railroad companies, asking that their 
charters be forfeited because, as alleged, 
they have conspired to fix passenger 
rates and have combined to maintain 
freight rates, in violation of the anti- 
Trust law. In the House, at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Murphy, of Missouri, has given 
notice that he will present formal 
charges against Federal District Judges 
Phillips and McPherson, whose decrees 
and decisions have been prominent in 
the controversy. He alleges that they 
improperly yielded to the influence of 
the railroad companies’ attorneys and 
officers———-The decision of the Su- 
preme Court concerning the commod- 
ities clause of the Railroad Rate law was 
announced last week. We refer to it in 
our editorial pages. As a result of 
the exposure of fraud in the weighing 
of imported sugar on the docks of the 
American Sugar Refining Company (or 
Sugar Trust), seven of the company’s 
employees have been indicted in New 
York. The most prominent of them is 
Oliver Spitzer, superintendent at the 
docks, and an employee for thirty years. 
The pay of each of the six indicted 
with him was $13 a week. At the recent 
trial testimony was introduced to show 
that while this sum was indicated by fig- 
ures on each weekly envelope, $5 more 
was found inside, the inference being 
that the added money was pay for the 
(raudulent weighing. 
ad 
Mr. Helm, of Kentucky, recently 
introduced in the House, at Wash- 
ington, a resolution designed to 
promote the annexation of Cuba, when- 
ever a majority of Cuba’s voters should 
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ask for it. The new Cuban Minister at 
Washington, General Carlos Garcia 


Velez, has addressed to Mr. Helm a let- 
ter, in which he says: 


“The Cuban people do not wish for the an- 
nexation of the island to the United States or 
to any other country. We feel that a_ half 
century of almost constant struggle for inde- 
pendence and sovereignty entitles us to enjoy 
the blessings of our Government or even the 
mistakes that inexperience may bring during 
the infant period of our nationality. We are 
desirous of developing closer commercial re 
lations with the American people; we hope 
that these relations will never interfere with 
the political status of both countries, and we 
will look forward, in all times, to a better un- 
derstanding of the character, conditions and 
aims of both peoples. There are many other 
reasons less important to us than those of sen- 
timent (which are unmistakably the principal 
ones for us), viz.: Competition of products, 
difference of language, race, etc., that would 
be sufficient to make impossible the annexation 
of Cuba to the United States. I earnestly 
hope that you will take these remarks of mine 
as a true expression of the wishes of the 
Cuban people and trust that you will not take 
exception to them, inasmuch as I have an- 
swered you with the same good feeling and 
frankness with which you were prompted to 
introduce your resolution.” 


a 

Castro, formerly Pres- 
ident of Venezuela, 
went from Paris to 
Spain, last week, and he says he intends 
to.go to Ecuador, there to await events 
which will permit his return to Vene- 
zuela. It is his purpose, the dispatches 
say, to sue the French Government for 
damages, asking $2,000,000 because of his 
forcible expulsion from Martinique. 
Diplomatic relations between Venezuela 
and the United States were re-estab- 
lished on the 4th, when President Taft 
received the new Venezuelan Minister, 
Sefior Rojas, who presented his creden- 
tials, saying: 

“From the time Venezuela declared her in- 
dependence as a nation—and I might as prop- 
erly say even before that time, when the idea 
of emancipation began to stir in the breast of 
the old colony—the Venezuelan people have 
always felt a deep sentiment of appreciation 
and just admiration for the great republic of 
the north. We looked up to her as a sister 
who had preceded us on the road to liberty 
and whose example has always been one of 
encouragement to us, because of the success 
attained in the practice of her wise institutions 
and the methods so judiciously selected to 
make of her a wonder of progress and a con- 
stant source of happiness to her sons.” 


Replying, the President said that the 
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feeling of sympathy and fraternity which 
had existed between Venezuela and the 
United States since the independence of 
Latin America called for close intimacy 
and friendship. He added: 

“With the noble aspirations of the great 
Bolivar as the incentive for the principles of 
freedom and self government of your nation, 
it is fitting that your country and mine should 
clasp hands in fellowship, united in all that 
tends to strengthen the bonds of reciprocal 
intercourse, commerce and good understand- 
ing. 

——An American named Payne, who 
recently escaped from prison in Vene- 
zuela, asserts that the captain and ten 
sailors of the Massachusetts whaling 
schooner “Carrie D. Knowles” (hereto- 
fore believed to have been lost in 1904, 
with all on board) are in a Venezuelan 
prison, having been seized and placed 
there by Castro five years ago, when the 
schooner, in distress, called at a port in 
that country. Dr. Manuel Amador, 


the first President of Panama, died on 
the 2d, at the age of seventy-five years. 
& 
The budget or ap- 


The British Budget propriation bill pre- 
sented to the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, April 29th, was past in the 
House of Commons on May 4th, by the 
application of the closure. The Govern- 
ment majority on this test vote was re- 
duced to 107. The budget bill is one of 
the most remarkable fiscal measures of 
recent years, for it is not merely a scheme 
of taxation, but it has as one of its fun- 
damental purposes the reduction of in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth. 
Mr. Lloyd-George in the concluding par- 
agraph of his budget speech met the 
charge that no Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has ever before been called upon 
to impose such heavy taxes in time of 
peace by the declaration: 

“This is a war budget! It is a budget for 
waging implacable warfare against poverty, and 
I cannot help hoping and believing that before 
this generation has past away we shall have 
made a great advance toward the good time 
when poverty, with the wretchedness and 
squalor and human degradation which always 
follow in its camp, will be as remote from the 
people of this country as the wolves which 
once infested its forests.” 

Ex-Premier Balfour, leader of the Oppo- 
sition, declared that the measure would 
frighten away capital, and what the coun. 
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try now suffered from was not too mariy 
rich men, but too many poor men. Pre- 
mier Asquith met this objection by in- 
quiring : 

“Where is it going to fly to? It may trav- 
erse the whole civilized world, but wherever it 
goes it will find itself confronted by a finance 
minister as necessitous as Mr. Lloyd-George. 
It would not find rest in Germany, France or 
the United States. In the last named country 
they are engaged in rigging up a new tariff 
and have a deficit far more formidable than 
anything we have to face here. The truth is 
there is not a civilized country in the world 
which does not find itself at this moment under 
stress of taking its place in the race of arma- 
ments, in providing for social reform, in de- 
veloping new resources and discovering new 
means of taxation. There is no country in the 
world where, when all the proposals of this 
budget have been carried into law, capital will 
be less exposed to chances of spoliation or in- 
security than in this free trade country.” 


od 

The new budget bill incorpo- 
rates more radical and novel 
ideas than can be here men- 
tioned. Perhaps it will be of most in- 
terest and importance to quote Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s argument for the taxa- 
tion of the unearned increment in the 
land values, approaching Henry George’s 
plan of the single tax. After giving a 
number of instances where the landlords 
had received millions of pounds from the 
ground rents of land that had increased 
in value from the growth of cities and 
the development of mines, he says: 


And yet, altho the landlord without any ex- 
ertion of his own is now in these cases in receipt 
of an income ten or even a hundredfold of 
what he was in the habit of receiving when 
these properties were purely agricultural in 
their character; and, altho he is in addition 
to that released from all the heavy financial 
obligations which are attached to the ownership 
of this land as agricultural property, still he 
does not contribute a penny out of his income 
toward the local expenditure of the community 
which has thus made his wealth, in the words 
of John Stuart Mill, “whilst he was slumber- 
ing.” Is it too much, is it unfair, is it in- 
equitable that Parliament should demand a spe- 
cial contribution from these fortunate owners 
toward the defense of the country and the so- 
cial needs of the unfortunate in the community 
whose efforts have so materially contributed to 
the opulence which they are enjoying? I have 
dwelt upon the fundamental difference in the 
demeanor of landowners toward their urban 
tenants and that which, under the inspiration 
of more high minded and public spirited princi- 
ples, guide their conduct toward their agricul- 
tural tenants. There is no doubt that the spirit 
of greed is unconsciously much more dominant 
and unrestrained in the former case. One dis- 
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astrous result of this is that land which is es- 
sential to the free and healthy development of 
towns is being kept out of the market in order 
to enhance its value, and that towns are 
cramped and people become overcrowded in 
dwellings which are costly without being com- 
fortable. It is to the interest of the 
landlords to crowd as much bricks and mortar 
on every square yard of land there as the law 
will allow. And yet outside are square miles 
of land unoccupied, or at least unbuilt upon; 
while land in the town seems to let by the 
grain as if it were radium. Not merely towns, 
but villages—and by villages and towns I mean 
the people who dwell in them—suffer extreme- 
ly irom the difficulty which is experienced in 
obtaining land and by the niggardliness with 

which sites are measured out. You cannot help 
feeling how much healthier and happier the 
community could have been made in these 
towns and villages if they had been planned on 

more spacious and rational principles, with a 
reasonable allowance of garden for every ten- 

ant which would serve as a playground and as 
a vegetable and flower garden for the workman 
and his family, and would even, in many a dis- 
trict, help materially to solve the problem of 
unemployment. I think the same observations 
apply to the case of mineral royalties. There 
all the expenditure is incurred by a prospector, 
who runs the risk of losing it. The capitalist 
risks his capital, the miners risk life; and I do 
not think: it is too much to ask the royalty 
owner, who has contributed no capital and who 
runs no risk in the matter, to contribute in this 
emergency toward relieving the heavy burden 
which has come upon us in this country and to 
furnish a sum of money to make provision for 
the social needs of those who have been en- 
gaged in digging up mining royalties all their 
lives. My present proposals are proposals both 
for taxation and for valuation. Altho very 
moderate in character they will produce an ap- 
preciable revenue in the present year and a 
growing revenue in future years. The propos- 
als are three in number. First, it is proposed 
to levy a tax on the increment of value accru- 
ing to land from the enterprise of the com- 
munity or the landowner’s neighbors. We do 
not propose to make this tax retrospective. It 
is to apply to future appreciation in value only, 
and will not touch any increment already ac- 
crued. We begin, therefore, with a valuation 
of all land at the price which it may be ex- 
pected to realize at the present time, and we 
propose to charge the duty only upon the addi- 
tional value which the land may hereafter ac- 
quire. The valuations upon the difference be- 
tween which the tax will be chargeable will be 
valuations of the land itself, apart from build- 
ings and other improvements; and of this dif- 
ference—the strictly unearned increment—we 
propose to take one-fifth or 20 per cent. to the 
State. We value the land at its pres- 
ent value and count increment from that point. 
You get at the increment upon two bases 

You get at it when the land is sold. Then will 
he discovered what the actual increment is. We 
propose to charge 20 per cent. upon what the} 
landowner receives, by comparing what he re-' 
celves with the valuation made immediately 
upon this bill. The tax will also be paid on the 
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passing of property at death, so that there will 
be an increment estate duty. The property will 
be valued on the death of its owner, and if the 
increment is not due to expenditure made by 
him, if it is not attributable to him, but to the 
growth of population or some other cause, then 
the same charge will be made on that increment 
in favor of the community. Corporations, 
which do not die, will pay upon property owned 
by them at stated intervals of years, and will 
be allowed the option of spreading the payment 
of the duty upon the increment accruing in one 
period over the following period by annual in- 
stalments. The second proposal re- 
lating to land is the imposition of a tax upon 
the capital value of all land which is not used 
to the best advantage. The owner of valuable 
land which is required or likely in the near 
future to be required for building purposes, 
who contents himself with an income therefrom 
wholly incommensurate with the capital value 
of the land in the hope of recouping himself 
ultimately in the shape of an increased price, is 
in a similar position to the investor in securi- 
ties who reinvests the greater part of his divi- 
dends, but while the latter is required to pay 
income tax both upon the portion of the divi- 
dends enjoyed and also upon the portion rein- 
vested, the former escapes taxation upon his 
accumulating capital altogether, and this altho 
the latter by his self denial is increasing the 
wealth of the community, while the former, by 
withholding from the market land which is re- 
quired for housing or industry, is creating a 
speculative inflation of values which is socially 
mischievous. We propose to redress this an- 
omaly by charging an annual duty of Yd. in 
the pound on the capital value of undeveloped 
land. The same principle applies to ungotten 
minerals, which we propose similarly to tax at 
Yad. in the pound, calculated upon the price 
which the mining rights might be expected to 
realize if sold in open market at the date of 
valuation. Under these provisions all 
land having a.purely agricultural value will be 
exempt. Further exemptions will be made in 
favor of gardens and pleasure grounds not ex- 
ceeding an acre in extent, and parks, gardens, 
and open spaces which are open to the public. 
My third proposal under the head of land is a 
IO per cent. reversion duty upon any benefit ac- 
cruing to a lessor from the determination of a 
lease, the value of the benefit to be taken to be 
the amount, if any, by which the total value of 
the land at the time the lease falls in exceeds 
the value of the consideration for the grant of 
the lease, due regard being had, however, to the 
case of the reversioner whose interest is less 
than a freehold. The reversion at the end of 
a long building lease, having no appreciable 
market value at the time the lease is granted, 
is, when the lease falls in, of the nature of a 
windfall and can be made to bear a reasonable 
tax without hardship. 


st 


Tewfik Pasha, who became 
Grand Vizier as a result of 
the mutiny against the rule 
of the Young Turks, has resigned his 
position and Hilmi Pasha takes his place 
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at the head of the Government, as for- 
merly. The new Cabinet consists chiefly of 
members of the Young Turk party and a 
liberal Moslem theologian is made Sheik- 
ul-Islam. The ringleaders of the mutiny 
are being searched out, tried by court- 
martial and executed. The sergeant of 
the Fourth Battalion of Salonikan Chas- 
seurs, Hamdi Ben Yechar, who for a few 
days was in command of the mutinous 
troops and de facto ruler of Constantino- 
ple, was hanged in front of the Parlia- 
ment House with eleven of his fellow 
conspirators. Major Yussuf, who killed 
the Syrian deputy, and others guilty of 
similar murders met with the same pun- 
ishment, some of them remaining all day 
on the gibbets of the Galata Bridge in 
sight of the crowds crossing from Stam- 
bul to Pera. The effect of these public 
executions on the people was not quite 
what was intended by the authorities. 
Many of the people regarded the victims 
as martyrs to the faith and manifested a 
disposition to regard the Young Turks 
as cruel and revengeful. The new Sul- 


tan is also reported to have protested 


against these continued and public exe- 
cutions without his authorization, and to 
have exprest his disapproval of the fail- 
ure of the ministry to issue the usual 
proclamation of amnesty on his acces- 
sion, Whatever the motive may have been 
the authorities seem to have changed their 
policy, and the further punishment of the 
mutineers and of the tools of Abdul 
Hamid has been postponed. The Yildiz 
Kiosk and its grounds are being thoroly 
searched for the treasure of the former 
Sultan. One of his chief eunuchs, Nadir 
Aga, has been pardoned on condition that 
he reveal the secret hiding places of his 
valuables. It is reported that $5,000,000 
in securities and $2,500,000 in cash have 
been discovered, besides jewelry of great 
value. There is also said to be $15,000,- 
000 or more on de¢posit in the name of 
the deposed Sultan in the banks of Ger- 
many, France, England and America. 
The Government claims this as State 
property, but it is uncertain how it can 
be obtained unless pressure can be 
brought to bear in some way on the royal 
prisoner to induce him to have it paid 
into the public treasury. Most of the 
secret records of the Yildiz Kiosk were 
destroyed during the last days before the 
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Sultan surrendered, but the files of the 
telegraph office are intact and will ex. 
plain much of the hidden history of the 
late régime. Documents are said to have 
been discovered proving that the Sultan 
had planned or authorized a military re- 
volt on April 24th and a massa- 
cre of all the foreigners in Constantino- 
ple, including the diplomatic representa- 
tives, and that the attack on the Chris- 
tians in the Adana district had been ar- 
ranged to coincide with the rising in the 
capital. But the mutiny broke out in the 
capital eleven days ahead of time, and 
was there comparatively harmless and in- 
effective. The ladies of the imperial 
harem, more than a hundred in number, 
have been taken from the Yildiz Kiosk 
and distributed among various palaces in 
the vicinity. The new Sultan has an- 
nounced to Parliament a reduction of 20 
per cent. in the civil list. On May goth 
Mohammed V formally assumed the Sul- 
tanate by ceremonies of girding on the 
sword at the Ayub Mosque and kissing 
the robe of the Prophet at the Top Kapu 
palace. 
& 

The distrest region about 
the Gulf of Alexandretta is 
reported to be quieter, altho 
the exact condition cannot be announced 
until the censorship of the Turkish 
authorities is raised. The accession of 
Mohammed V and the demonstration 
of the power of the Young Turks have 
tended to quell the spirit of fanaticism. 
Apparently the Government is doing 
what it can to restore order and to bring 
to justice the leaders of the anti-Chris- 
tian outbreak. A military commission 
has been dispatched from Constantinople 
to investigate the disturbance and will 
reach Adana May 13th. This commis- 
sion selected by Chefket Pasha is com- 
posed of eight reliable army officers, 
with Kenan Pasha as its head. They will 
have power to try by court martial and 
to inflict capital punishment subject to 
the confirmation of the Sultan. Some 
6,000 troops have been sent to the Adana 
district to replace the soldiers who 
proved so cowardly and insufficient in the 
recent crisis. The Agricultural Bank, 
by authority of the Government, will 
loan $75,000 without. interest to the 
farmers of the region. The Armenians 
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of Constantinople have presented the 
following petitions to the Grand Vizier: 
First, that the murderers of Christians 
be punished; second, that stolen prop- 
erty be returned and indemnities be paid 
for property destroyed; third, that the 
women and girls who were stolen be re- 
turned, and also that men and women 
who were compelled forcibly to adopt 
Mohammedanism be allowed to resume 
their former worship; fourth, that the 
investigation conducted under the chair- 
manship of the Governor-General be sus- 
pended and that a new investigation of 
the disorders from their beginning be 
made by a military commission; fifth, 
that Christians be permitted to partici- 
pate in the local police establishment, 
and, sixth, that Armenians be allowed 
to share in defraying the cost of erecting 
a monument to those who have fallen in 
the army of liberty. From the fuller ac- 
counts now being received it is evident 
that the rioting was more serious than 
was at first supposed. Conservative au- 
thorities estimate the number of per- 
sons killed at twenty to twenty-five thou- 
sand. As many more are homeless and 
in danger of starvation. For the care of 
the wounded and destitute and the 
checking of pestilence a thousand dollars 
a day is needed at the present time. 
Funds may be sent thru the Red Cross 
Society of Washington. The value of 
the mission buildings burned and other 
property destroyed is calculated at nine 
thousand dollars. Hadjin, near Adana, 
was relieved by troops from Mersina, 
under Loufti Bey, and the fanatical 
peasants who had been besieging the 
city were driven away. The atrocities 
committed by the Moslem soldiery and 
populace are indescribable. Whole vil- 
lages were destroyed and crops devas- 
tated. Men, women and children were 
killed or carried away as slaves. Ar- 
menian girls were sold with other loot 
from the village houses, or traded for 
guns and horses. 
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+ The employees of the 
— a Bureau of Posts and 

Telegraphs have placed 
themselves in open opposition to the 
Government which employs them by or- 
ganizing as a syndicate or labor union. 
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The General Association of Postal Tele- 
graph and Telephone Employees has 
deposited a copy of its by-laws at the 
Prefecture of the Seine, in accordance 
with the law of 1884 for the formation 
of unions. If they are allowed to organ- 
ize in this way they will have the same 
legal right to strike as other trades 
unions and may affiliate with the General 
Federation of Labor, which is avowedly 
intent upon a revolution, both political 
and industrial, in favor of the working 
classes. Premier Clemenceau has held’ 
that it was improper and illegal for state 
employees to organize militant unions 
and strike for higher wages or redress 
of-grievances. The Government has al- 
ready begun proceedings with the Tri- 
bunal of the Seine for the dissolution of 
the new syndicate on the ground that the 
law of 1884 limits unions to professions 
and trades engaged in “competitive in- 
dustry.” The document filed by the 
syndicate is in legal form, declaring the 
purpose of the organization to defend 
economic interests and to give moral and 
material support to members having dif- 
ferences with the administration, and to 
promote the passage of beneficial legisla- 
tion. It is preceded by the following 
declaration : 


“Inasmuch as the employees of the public 
administrations have with the State, their em- 
ployer, the same relations that private work- 
men have with their employers, and as the 
postal employees are not, in the legal sense of 
the word, functionaries exercising public au- 
ree they invoke the benefit of the law of 
1884.” 


The Government has disciplined many 
of the employees who were guilty of 
violence in the recent strike and has 
summoned seven of the leaders before 
the Council on the charge of making 
violent and revolutionary speeches at the 


meetings. If the postal employees are 
not permitted to organize such a union 
as they desire, or if their leaders are . 
punished, a strike will probably result, in 
which the men in other governmental 
departments will participate and perhaps 
all of the unions connected with the Gen- 
eral Federation. The Government is 
making preparations to meet such a con- 
dition by drilling soldiers in the handling 
of mail and the assembling of army elec- 
tricians at Paris, 











Trinity Church in the City of 
New York 


BY ARTHUR LOWNDES, D.D. 


[In our issue of February 18th Rev. Dr. John P. Peters wrote an article, entitled “The 


Tale of Trinity,” in which he sharply criticized the wealthiest church in America. 
our custom in controversial questions, we asked Dr, 
Dr. Manning, however, preferred to have Dr. 
Dr. Lowndes was the co-laborateur with Dr. Dix in the “His- 
He is the author of the “Vindication of Anglican Orders,” the 


give our readers Trinity’s side of the case. 
Lowndes write the article. 
tory of Trinity Parish.” 


As is 


Manning, the rector of Trinity, to 


“History of the New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society” and was editor of the 


Church Eclectic from 1900 to 1908.—Ep1ror.] 


parish is found in the petition to 

purchase ground for an English 
church in New York, addressed to Gov- 
ernor Fletcher. This is signed by ten 
men who solicit a license to purchase 
“a small piece of Land Lyeing without the 
North gate of the said Citty betwixt the King’s 
Garden and the burying Place and to hold 
the same in mortmain and thereon to build 
the said Church as also to take and Receive 
all Voluntary Contributions and to do all other 
Lawful acts and things for the Effecting the 


, | SHE earliest official movement for a 


his license to collect funds for the com- 
pletion of the church. All this seems 
strange to us nowadays, but it was the 
legal mode of procedure in those days. 
The English went through the same 
formalities which the Dutch had just 
gone thru in the building of their church 
in Garden street and collecting subscrip- 
tions therefor. 

On May 6th, 1697, the English asked 
for a charter just the same as the Dutch 
had already done. 


“The petition of the Managers of the Eng- 
lish Protestant Church called Trinity Church 
was read and granted: Ordered a warrt issue 
for the drawing of their Charter of incorpo- 
ration the quit rent to be one pepper corne as 
desired.” 


The title of a corporator does not 
necessarily reveal who the corporators 
are. “The Butchers and Drovers Bank” 
does not necessarily. mean that only 
butchers and drovers can be depositors ; 
nor does the “Society of Engineers” 
necessarily mean that only engineers can 
belong to it. The title of a company has 
really nothing to do with the legal status 
of the members of that corporation. It 
is the clauses of the charter or act which 
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specifies who shall be members of the 
company or corporation. 

3y the constitution of the State of 
New York in 1777, grants made by the 
Crown after October 14th, 1775, were 
declared null and void, but all grants 
and charters previous to that date were 
continued in full effect and force. 

By the Act of April 17, 1784, those 
parts of the charter requiring induction 
of the rector by the royal governor and 
acknowledgement of the Episcopal 
authority of the Bishop of London were 


abrogated. The provisions of the Minis- 
try Act of 1793 were annulled as incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the State 
which established religious equality. The 
act validated the proceedings under the 
charter from 1775 to 1784 and those un- 


der authority of the “Council.” It also 
confirmed the election of wardens and 
vestrymen on Easter Tuesday, 1784. 

It provided that all those who “hold, 
occupy or enjoy a pew or seat in said 
church, and shall regularly pay to the 
support of the said church,” should be con- 
sidered as members of the body cor- 
porate and politic under the charter. It 
defines as a communicant one who re- 
ceived the Holy Communion at least once 
a year, being inhabitants of the city and 
county of New York. 

In all other respects the charter re- 
mained in full force and effect. 

At the session of the Legislature in 
the winter of 1787-88, another act was 
past on March roth, 1788, by which the 
legal style of the corporation was 
changed from “The Rector and Inhabi- 
tants of the City of New York in Com- 
munion of the Church of England, as by 
law established” to “The Rector and In- 
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habitants of the City of New York, in 
Communion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York.” 
The circumstance under which a sec- 
ond parish came into existence was the 
result of differences of opinion concern- 
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his associates, who formed a parish un- 
der the name of Christ Church, for 
which a building was erected on the 
north side of Ann street, between Will- 
iam and Nassau. Organized early in 
1793, Dr. Pilmore became the rector and 














WILLIAM THOMAS MANNING, 


Rector of Trinity parish. 
ministry in 1891. 
since 1904. 


ing a new assistant for Trinity Parish. 
The vestry were in favor of Mr. Bissett, 
while many of the parishioners preferred 


Mr. Pilmore. The vestry finally called 
Mr. Bissett. This led to an open rup- 
ture, and the withdrawal of Mr. Post and 


Dr. Manning was born in England in 1866 and ordained to the Protestant Episcopal 
He has been associated first as assistant rector and now as rector-in-charge of Trinity 


served until his death in 1804. The par- 
ish applied for admission to the conven- 
tion in 1793, which was refused by a 
decisive vote, but without giving any ex- 
planation of its action. 

That after the separation any bitter- 
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TRINITY CHURCH, AT THE HEAD OF WALL STREET. 





ness was shown her 
by the mother par- 
ish is disproved by 
the gifts of four lots 
in Barclay street, of 
communion plate, 
and an annual allow- 
ance to the rector 
for thirty-five years, 
besides other gifts 
and allowances. The 
Rey. Dr. Thomas 
Lyell, its second 
rector, was the trust- 
ed friend and asso- 
ciate of Bishop 
Moore .and_ Bishop 
Hobart in all their 
efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the 
Church in the State 
and city. 

The gift of Mr. 
Peter Stuyvesant, a 
member of the 
vestry of Trinity 
Church, of a plot of 
ground on his an- 
cestral “‘ bouwerie ” 
and a sum of money, 
led to the  build- 
ing of St. Mark’s 
Church. It was to 
be the spiritual home 
of those living near 
the Harlem road 
and the families who 
had summer homes 
in the neighborhood. 
For its building, in 
addition to £800 
from Mr. Stuy- 
vesant, more than 
£5,000 was. ex- 


. pended by Trinity 


Church. Before its 
incorporation as a 
separate parish, the 
legal opinion of 
eminent counsellors 
—Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Robert Troup 


‘ and Richard Harri- 


son— was sought, 
who showed the 
manner in which it 
could be effected 
and the form of 
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release to be given to the corporation of 
Trinity Church when twenty-eight lots 
were given for its endowment. 

The contested election of 1812, when 
some members of independent parishes, 
of which there were then nine in the 
city, offered their votes at the election 
of wardens and vestrymen in Trinity 
Parish was one reason for th: Act of 
1814. 

The passage of the Act of 1814 re- 
moved all ambiguity and confirmed the 
title of the several parishes to the prop- 
erty they held. The whole case had been 
debated before the Legislature, and the 
_ individuals heard for and against the 
bill, in the winter and spring of 1813. 
The bill was past before Colonel Troup 
wrote his pamphlet. His arguments were 
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addrest to the Council of Revision, who 
voted in favor of the bill in January, 
1814. 

Contemporary documents prove that 
the opposition to Trinity had been well 
organized. Every member of the Legis- 
lature had been personally interviewed. 
The opposition consisted of the friends 
of the Rev. Cave Jones. Every mem- 
ber was supplied with a copy of the reso- 
lutions at Mechanic Hall, and of Judge 
Jay’s “Letter.” The Legislature knew 
fully the interpretation sought to be put 
upon the word “inhabitant,” and, there- 
fore, when they acted, it was only after 
full knowledge and deliberation. 

Some acquaintance with the list of 
gifts made between 1814 and 1860 will 
show that there was no withdrawal of 














ST. JOHN'S CHAPEL IN VARICK STREET. 
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benevolent and timely gifts for the exten- 
sion of the Church im the State and else- 
where. The greater part of that devel- 
opment of Christian life and devotion 
was after 1815. That the Church in the 
city was in state of stagnation can hardly 
be proven when it is remembered that the 
missionary and educational societies, the 
two bible and prayer book societies, the 
Diocesan Theological School, and, soon 
after, the General Theological Seminary 
were commencing their work or were in 
the full tide of faithful effort. While 
population had increased there seemed to 
be no special need for new parishes to 
care for it; when the need arose the 
City Mission Society came into exis- 
tence 

The building of a chapel in the newer 
part of the city by Trinity was with the 
laudable desire of retaining parishioners, 
many of them not wealthy, who had re- 
moved above Canal street. The plan or- 
iginally was for an inexpensive chapel, 
not to cost more than $75,000, but as 
the work progressed, the cost, as is of- 
ten the case, was increased. No effort 
among the people left in the lower part 
of the city was in the slightest degree re- 
laxed. In fact, the opening of Trinity 
Chapel was an enlargement of the work, 
and the systematic visitation of the lower 
part of the city, and making provision 
for its spiritual needs. The population 
in the neighborhood of the new chapel 
when completed, and even for some time 
after it was in use, was not wealthy as 
the reports of those placed in charge will 
show. 

Within a short distance of St. Mat- 
thew’s were other parishes which could 
minister to the people of that section. 
Another reason for not aiding St. Mat- 
thew’s, besides its lack of congregation, 
was that the church building was prac- 
tically the personal property of the Rev. 
Dr. Eastburn, of the Church of the As- 
cension, 

The matter of the City Mission So- 
ciety and the Church of the Evangelist 
is given in detail in the fourth volume 
of the history of Trinity Parish. Space 
forbids my entering into this matter in 
detail. It was Trinity Corporation who, 
after the abandonment of the Church of 
the Evangelist by the City Mission So- 
ciety, owing to their financial difficulties, 
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gave to it a new home in old St. George’s 
in Beekman street. 

In 1846, $5,000 was given to the 
Church of the Holy Apostles towards its 
building fund, and subsequently a grant 
was made toward its minister’s salary. 

The assault of 1846 upon the Church 
was a direct result of the controversy 
over the ordination of Arthur Carey and 
the suspension of Bishop Onderdonk. 
Those who engaged in it were the bitter 
opponents of his administration, and of 
the ancient parish, because it sustained 
and sympathized with the suspended 
Diocesan. That another attempt should 
be made was inevitable. 

The legislative inquiry of 1857 grew 
out of the requirement made by the Leg- 
islature of the State in 1854 for a-report 
of its financial condition. Referred to a 
select committee, that committee was 
composed in part of churchmen belong- 
ing to other parishes in the city of New 
York. The clergymen and laymen, who 
were the moving impulse of the applica- 
tion of 1846, were those whose testimony 
was sought and received by the com- 
mittee in December, 1856. 

Popular opinion was strongly in favor 
of the establishment of the freight yard 
on the site of St. John’s Park. Trinity 
Corporation held out against the popular 
wish for a long time, and at last regrei- 
fully acceded to it, lest she should be 
considered as an enemy to the prosperity 
of the city and its progress in general. 

It must be remembered that Trinity 
Corporation did not own St. John’s 
Park. As’a matter of fact, it did not 
own an inch of it. It had contingent 
rights in it—that was all. It no more 
owned the park .than the corporation of 
St. George’s owns Stuyvesant. Square. 
As a landlord of property facing St. 
John’s Park, Trinity Corporation had 
certain vested rights in the park. The 
corporation took its share in keeping up 
the park, and was assessed one-twelfth 
part from which we, may infer that its 
contingent right could not have exceeded 
one-twelfth. It was the other landlords 
who were most eager to sell their rights, 
considering the establishment of the 

freight yard a distinct improvement. We 
now think they were wrong, but that 
was their view then. 
Trinity holds mortgages simply to pre 
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vent the property from reverting to sec- 
ular purposes. That this is the true in- 
terpretation of these mortgages is proved 
by the fact that the bishops of New York 
have never considered them as liens de- 
barring the church from being conse- 
crated. Trinity has been time and again 
thanked by rectors and vestrymen that 
it has refused to release these mortgages, 
as, if it had done so, ignorant and 
unscrupulous vestries would have parted 
with the property. The mortgage is but 
a carrying out of its trust, that land or 
moneys given for specific objects should 
be kept inviolate for all time. 

The corporation of Trinity Church is 
alone singled out for an accounting of 
its revenues or for’a communistic sub- 
division of its property. Why? 

There are other religious bodies that 
have large endowments. I hope they all 
can show as faithful a spirit of trustee- 
ship as Trinity. The Dutch Reformed 
Church. obtained a charter from the 
Crown. If the charter of the Dutch 
church and that of Trinity be compared, 
it is a revelation to see how identical the 
wording is in both documents. 


Dutc# ‘CHARTER. 


“To the use and 
behalf ‘of the mem- 
bers of the © said 
Dutch Church: inhab- 
itants from time *to 


TRINITY CHARTER. 

“For the use and 
behalf of the inhab- 
itants from time to 
time inhabiting, and 
to innabit within our 


said City of New 

York, in communion 

said city .of .New with our said Prot- 

Yorke.” estant Church of 
England as now 
established by our 
“laws; ‘and to “no 
other purpose what- 
soever, etc.” 

It is well to remember that other par- 
ishes besides that of Trinity were grant- 
ed charters under the same title of “Rec- 
tor and Inhabitants.” St. Peter’s, Al- 
bany, for one. Yet I have never heard 
that the parishes set off in Albany claim- 
ed as a right from St. Peter’s Church, 
a share in its endowments, nor that the 
bishop of Albany has been appealed to 
demand of St. Peter’s that every “inhab- 
itant” of the city of Albany be allowed 
t» vote at the election of wardens and 

strymen. . 

Exactly similar titles exist in the cases 

the churches at Fishkill, Poughkeep- 
ie and Jamaica. 


time inhabiting and 
to inhabit within our 


The statement is sometimes made that 
the property of Trinity Church was orig- 
inally granted to the community at large. 
There is absolutely no foundation in fact 
for this amazing statement. 

Some contend that the Corporation of 
Trinity Church was intended to hold all 
its endowments in trust for every Epis- 
copalian then or at any time thereafter 
to be an inhabitant of the City of New 
York, If this contention is legally cor- 
rect, then it must also legally follow that 
every such Episcopalian “inhabitant” is 
under the jurisdiction of the Parish of 
Trinity Church. A trust for some one 
must necessarily imply on the part of the 
person for whom the trust is held certain 
obligations. It has, so far as I know, 
never been admitted that every such “‘in- 
habitant” is under. any obligation to the 
corporation as trustees. In fact, this 
conception has been scorned. 

The claim advanced has been purely a 
one-sided one. You hold endowments. 
I am an “inhabitant,” and ergo, I want 
my share of the trust. Is not this pure 
communism? Who is to decide what the 
share of each “inhabitant” is? Has every 
“inhabitant” a right to go to Trinity and 
say, “I want my share’? If the con- 
tention of the opponents is right, then 
Episcopalians have that right as indi- 
viduals only. Legally, I do not think 
that a church or congregation can ask 
any share of the endowments. No such 
privilege is granted in the charter. In 
fact, the-words “sole and only use, ben- 
efit and behoof of them” would seem to 
disbar any such appropriation of the 
funds. 

The question would arise as to what 
constituted the limits of the city. Are 
the limits those at the time the charter 
was signed? Can the limits be stretched 
indefinitely and forever? Has every “in- 
habitant” of the present greater city a 
right to his share? If so, if Newark and 
other parts of New Jersey are taken into 
the City of New York, and the limits 
are further extended up the river and 
along the Sound, as has been proposed, 
will all the inhabitants of these sections 
have a legal right to a share? 

What constitutes an “inhabitant”? <A 
man, woman or child who says, “I be- 
long to the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
or must they be “communicants” ? 
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If it is argued that since 1814 the cor- right to say to Trinity, “I want so much 
poration is trustee for congregations and as my share”? 
not individuals, then again the question It has to be remembered that very un- 














ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S MONUMENT IN TRINITY CHURCH YARD. 
It bears the following inscription: 
To the Memory of 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
The Corporation of Trinity Church Has erected this 
MONUMENT 


In Testimony their Respect 
or 


The Patriot of incorruptible INTEGRITY 

The Soldier of approved VALOUR 

The Statesman of consummate WISDOM 

Whose Talents and Virtues will be admired 
BY 


Grateful Posterity 
Long after this BASS, — have mouldered into 
S 


IUST. 
He died July 12th, 1804. Aged 47. 


of relative and mutual obligation enters fortunately for Trinity, it was for the 
in also. Who is to decide which congre- greater part of its history considered not 
gation has the right to a share, and if so, only as having obligations to the paris), 
what share? Has any congregation the but also to the diocese. Her rectors 
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were, up till October, 1830, both rectors 
and bishops. They were perpetually 
asking the parish to help them in their 
diocesan work. ~ To such an extent was 
this done that the corporation actually 
borrowed money to lend it to congrega- 
tions in the diocese, at the earnest solici- 
tation of Bishop Hobart. When the 
bishopric went elsewhere, then Trinity 
was able, by economy and a return to the 
right use of its endowments, to maintain 
its chapels and to give out of its yearly 
income large sums of money to congre- 
gations and institutions that, in its opin- 
ion, were worthy of the benefaction. 

No parish, not only in New York, but 
in the country, has published returns, 
statements and accountings so fully as 
Trinity Parish. 

It has published two histories of its 
parish, a valuable and concise one by Dr. 
Berrian ; another, extended and very full 
one, by Dr. Dix, giving the story of the 
parish from its earliest days to the death 
of Dr. Berrian. It has in preparation at 
the present moment its history to the 
close of Dr. Dix’s rectorship. It has 
searched high and low for documents of 
all kinds. It has published everything 
that is of interest in its’ own records. 
Trinity Parish has, without a break, pub- 
lished since 1874 a Year Book, giving de- 
tails of its work. 

No religious body. in. New York has, 
to my knowledge, issued any full finan- 
cial statement, showing its grants to 
other congregations and institutions. No 
religious body has issued any statement 
in full, as Dr. Berrian did in his History 
of Trinity Church. 
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In the reports of the Diocesan Con- 
vention I do not find that there are re- 
turns from any parish in the diocese 
that are fuller and more complete than 
those of Trinity Parish, and very few 
as full and detailed. 

The recent agitation in regard to the 
consolidation of St. John’s and St. 
Luke’s chapels, tho natural, has been un- 
fortunate. It was natural in that no 
body or.organization likes to be merged ; 
each clings to its own individuality. It 
was unfortunate in that the aggrieved 
did not confine themselves to the proper 
and legitimate method provided by the 
Episcopal Church for regulating griev- 
ances within a parish—the use of the 
ballot box at the annual meeting of 
parishioners. The appeal to the secular 
courts was a mistake. Even if St. John’s 
Chapel had been closed, the voters could 
not have been disfranchised. 

‘Differences of opinion arise in every 
corporation or body of men, but it speaks 
eloquently for the administration of 
Trinity Parish that there should have 
been so little difference of opinion or 
friction during its existence of over two 
hundred years. As we read the long 
history of the parish one fact is remark- 
able—the self-effacement with which 
some of the most distinguished citizens 
of New York have from 1697 to the 
present day served on its vestry. They 
have at all times, quietly and unobtru- 
sively, thru good report and evil report 
served this great parish this great 
mother of churches. 


New York Cry. 


Ave Maria. 
_ Luke I, 28 : 
BY HENRY B. TIERNEY 


HAIL, virgin mother of a King 
Whose throne thou art; 

O daughter of thy Son divine, 
Whose sacred heart 

Its precious lifeblood drew from thee,-- 
Hail, full of grace! 


7: 
*. “ 
Thy soul doth snails the ‘Lord ee 
Who ‘is with thee; 5 
Plant courage in this heart o’ ming. 
O pray for me; - eee 
Sood’ s angel’s- word: I bring to theg: = 
“Hail, full of grace!” .  , 


St. Josern’s Cuurca, Trenton, Mo, 
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Copyright, 1% 9, by the Hispanic Society of America. 


AFTER THE BATH. 


From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. A splendid depiction of sunlight and open air life in th 


recent Sorolla exhibition in New York. 
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A Spanish Painter’s View 


BY JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA 


[Sefior Sorolla, the great Spanish ‘painter, whose exhibition of his paintings has been 
the artistic sensation of the season, is one of the most genial and courteous of mortals and 
the interview which he granted recently to a representative of THe InpePENDENT was for 


the latter an extremely pleasant experience. 


Sefior E. de Cruzat Zanetti most kindly and 


efficiently acted as interpreter, Sefior Sorolla speaking in Spanish.—Eprror.] 


MERICA has made many impres- 
sions upon me. It interests me 
extremely. On every side I see 

something striking, something new, 
something different. 
What impresses me most? _ Well, per- 


haps your workmen, your mechanics. 
Their rapidity, dexterity, resourceful- 
ness. They are astonishing and a source 
of perpetual surprise and admiration. 
The carpenters, for instance. I have seen 
carpenters in Spain, Italy, France, Lon- 

















JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA. 
From a photograph taken especially for THe INDEPENDENT by Hollinger & Co., New York. 
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Copyright, 1909, by the Hispanic Society of America. 
HIS MAJESTY ALFONSO XIII, KING OF SPAIN. 
(In uniform of Hussars.) From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 











A SPANISH PAINTER’S VIEW. 


don, here. In the little matter of hang- 
ing pictures one observes differences. 


Copyright, 1909, by the Hispanic Society of America. 
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engineering achievements I was already 
prepared. I found here as I found on 


HER MAJESTY VICTORIA EUGENIA CRISTINA, QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
From the fainting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 


The American mechanic is so intelligent. 
He is king in his sphere. 

No, I was not shocked or astounded 
by the great buildings and bridges, nor 
do I find the architectural aspects of 
New York barbarous. For the great 


visiting Rome, my imagination resulting 
from my reading, had discounted the 
wonders. The Coliseum was not quite 
so vast as I had imagined it, nor were 
New York’s “skyscrapers” quite so 
cloud-piercing. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF ASTURIAS. 
From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 


As to “barbarous aspect,” far from it. 
The palaces of trade have their own 
beauty. They are so fit for their purpose 
and their lines are so good, the propor- 


tions so perfect. In domestic architec- 
ture America leads Europe. 

I have also been greatly impressed by 
what I have seen at exhibitions of the 
industrial arts here. America certainly 
has made great progress in them, pre- 
siging, almost infallibly, preeminence in 
the high arts to be attained in the not 
far distant future. 

Great art subjects here abound. What 
this country lacks in the way of histor- 
ical monuments, scenes and associations. 
is more than made up to her by nature. 

Niagara, for instance. What a theme 
for the greatest painter that ever lived! 
To catch and preserve on canvas even 


one small detail of falls, rapids or whirl- 
pool, what a supreme world-triumph for 
an artist! 

My whole being cries out for me to 
paint or try to paint some of the many 
tempting subjects I find here, and if I re- 
turn I will, I certainly will. But not now: 
Icannot. Iam overstaying my. original 
intention. I am playing truant and many 
engagements call upon me to hurry 
home to Spain. 

I came here at the invitation of the 
Hispanic Society of America to attend 
their exhibition, which I have done; and 
I had intended to return to my own 
country in April. As it is now, I find 
that friendly compulsion will keep me 
here till the first of June—beyond that 
I must not delay. 

But in Spain I know that America and 





A SPANISH PAINTER’S VIEW. 


its art subjects will haunt me. So many 
temptations challenge. There is the har- 
bor with its lights, seen perhaps from 
Governor’s Island or one of the bridges. 

There are the great buildings at night 
seen from the street level. To me, when 
I saw them first at night, it seemed as 
if the heavens had windows. 

The Spain of Gil Blas? Ah, that has 
gone forever. We have the modern 
Spain now, with its railroads and wire- 
less telegraph. We are very modern in 
Spain today and our leader, the young 
King, is the most modern of all with a 
keen eye fixed on the future and a full 
acceptation of the new paths on which 
cur feet are set. 

There is much about the young King, 
his independence, his daring, his de- 
termination to see and understand 
things himself, that reminds one of the 
youth of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia. Even in regard to youthful pranks 
there is a strong similarity; but much 
more so his regard for national progress 
and welfare. He is greatly interested in 


mechanics, industry, agriculture, and art. 
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Spain, having lost her colonies, must 
now develop her own great resources and 
compete in the markets of the world. In 
order to do that successfully she must 
promote agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation. She must understand and apply 
the best known methods, she must have 
the best machinery. All this the King 
thoroly understands. He is modern, he 
sees clearly, he leads safely and is tire- 
less in leading and encouraging. So we 
have great hopes for the new Spain. 

As to the old Spain—the Spain of Gil 
Blas, of 300 years ago—men who have 
business with it will no doubt find it still 
in sheltered nooks of Mexico and Peru, 
and when I come again I may seek it 
out. 

But many pictures have been made of 
bits of old Spain, and, perhaps, virgin 
fields for art effort may prove more al- 
luring—the great lakes, the canyons of 
Colorado, bits of the Yellowstone Valley, 
of the Rocky Mountains—no lack of sub- 
jects. Nature here issues many chal- 
lenges. 

There are two periods in art—the pe- 
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OXEN READY TO BEACH FISHING BOATS, VALENCIA. 
From the painting by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. 
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riod of youth, virile, daring, aspiring ; 
the period of maturity and perfect work. 
American art is full of high promise and 
prophecy, but it all belongs to the pe- 
riod of youth, with the single exception 
of the work of Whistler. Whistier was 
a great artist. He had reached ma- 
turity. All his work is good. The world 
of art rejected and warred upon him 
while he was yet alive. It worships him 
now. 

Had the old masters secrets which we 
do not understand? No, far from it. 
Their theme field was very narrow, ours 
is as broad as Nature herself. We have 
better opportunities, and it is our own 
fault if we do not turn out better pic- 
tures. 

We have no Velasquez, no Rembrandt 
today, but who shall say that we will not 
have them tomorrow. All the materials 
are still on earth. Only the men to make 
the best use of them are still lacking, and 
the near fuutre may bring us the men. 

The chief obstacle to high art prog- 
ress in Spain, as in all Europe, is the of- 
ficial art schools. You, in America, are 
happy that you have none of them. In 
the official art schools the teacher is not 
at all dependent on his pupils—on his 
sucess in training them. Consequently, 
incapable teachers persist thru many 
years in deforming student minds, teach- 
ing wrong methods, doing much mis- 
chief. Students go to the school and do 
the work put before them, and at the 
end of a fixed time graduate and receive 
a diploma to the effect that they are ar- 
tists, but when they come to a trial with 
hature it is seen that their methods are 
wrong. They do not understand, they 
¢annot truthfully portray; the teaching 
they..have received in. the school was 
Arse than useless. 

;.L recently asked the principal of a 
Fe tgat school whether out of all the three 
ree students studying in his institu- 

n there would be produced an artist. 
He said that that was asking too much. 
These official schools stamp out original- 
ity, individuality, and substitute the false, 
the conventional. The students whom 
they are sending forth turn out pictures 
which are not works of art at all. They 
are factory goods. It makes no differ- 
ence to the official teacher whether his 
students do well or ill. His salary runs 
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on just the same. So he makes no ef- 
fort to differentiate, to encourage the 
promising and send the hopeless home to 
useful work that he may be able to do. 

I left art school when I was twenty 
years of age. I am forty-six now, and 
all those twenty-six years in which I have 
been practising my profession I have 
been endeavoring to recover from the 
evil influence of the art school. I find 
it doing me harm even yet. 

For instance, in the sketching class we 
were taught not to sketch things as we 
saw them, but. as the artist Calame saw 
them. So deeply was this m'schievous 
teaching grounded into me that even to- 
day I cannot use a pencil without sketch- 
ing according to Calame. I must work 
first with charcoal or the brush. 

I understand that America is much 
better off than Europe in this respect. 
The teachers here, as I understand it, 
depend on their success with pupils for 
their livelihood. If the students don’t 
make good progress they can stimulate 
the teacher by leaving him—a much 
healthier state of affairs. 

Yet I hear that even in this happy land 
conditions are not perfect. That is very 
bad, if true. It seems to be the rule of 
our life, however much we may deplore 
it, that to advance one step in progress 
there must be many victims. 

My idea of art education is to give a 
solid and impersonal education in the 
elementary schools, to prepare every one 
for art, for there is no reason why one 
should be taught to write and not to 
draw. The chosen ones, those who be- 
lieve they feel the compelling call of art, 
should then enter into a common life 
wit the masters. This is what was done 
by the great artists of the Renaissance. 
In a word, a great atid solid preparation 
during the first years—a general knowl- 
edge of all the applications of art. So 
that the youth before entering fully into 
his specialty shall know, even if only 
superficially, the manifold applications 
of art. This I have seen indicated in the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, to my very 
great satisfaction. 

An@ yet, even in that sort of teaching 
there is difficulty and danger. The 
teacher must not attempt to reproduce 
himself in his pupils. Individualities are 
so different. Genius has so many forms. 
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The wise teacher will stand by and ob- 
serve, advise, but not quite direct, far 
less command. It may be that the blcs- 
som coming will be quite different from 
any he has known or anticipated. He 
must be very delicate, very careful, to 
respect originality. At best he can only 


aid. The young man with real ability, 
firmly grounded in the elementals and 
confronted with the problems of his pro- 
fession will make his own way after his 
own fashion—perhaps one quite new to 
the schools and the world—and none the 
worse on that account. 


New Yor« Cry. 


International Unions 


BY PAUL S. REINSCH, Ph.D. 


Proressor OF PoLiticaL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


has been growing up a move- 

ment which even in our day and 
age bids fair to become one of the car- 
dinal factors in modern civilization. As 
we read from time to time of an inter- 
national convention or congress, these 
isolated notices fail to impress the mind 
with the extent and sweep of the move- 
ment in its entirety. It is certainly not 
overstating facts to say that nearly every 
material, economic or intellectual inter- 
est in the civilized world has at the pres- 
ent time been given some kind of inter- 
national organization. This is mostly the 
work of individual initiative. During 
the year 1907 alone over one hundred 
and sixty international congresses of 
various kinds were held. In the one 
field of sanitation and medicine there are 
at least twenty separate international 
organizations. Not only the general sci- 
ences and interests, but individual aspects 
or branches of them, are organized in 
this manner, so that even some ultra- 
specialized pursuits of mankind have 
their universal congresses, such as the 
international committee on the Anatomy 
of the Brain, Physiotherapy, Radiology 
and Ionization, Construction of Cheap 
Dwelling Houses, etc. ‘These congresses 
are by no means small gatherings of a 
few enthusiasts, but, on the contrary, 
they are attended by hundreds of spe- 
cialists. Representative scientists and 
men of action from all parts of the world 
thus from time to time come together 
for the purpose of exchanging their ex- 
periences, of discussing methods, and of 
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passing resolutions in which the basis of 
common action is outlined and defined. 
In some of these activities practically 
every civilized country is represented by 
delegates, and the amount of interna- 
tional co-operation already obtained is of 
the greatest value. 

But the movement has already taken 
a far more definite character than that 
represented by these private organiza- 
tions. The governments themselves have 
become alive to the importance of these 
agencies, and they have given their 
authoritative sanction to a large number 
of international unions. These unions 
are composed of states. At their confer- 
ences the representatives of governments 
meet together for discussion and action; 
their administrative bodies and regula- 
tions affect directly the governmental 
procedure in the individual states. A 
brief review of the general interests 
which have been thus publicly organized 
on a worldwide basis will convey some 
idea of the extent of the movement. 

As has often been said, the world at 
present stands in the sign of communica- 
tion. The most essential concern of 
material civilization is the purpose to 
render accessible all the parts of the 
world and to make intercommunication 
between them rapid and constant. Com- 
munication is essentially an international 
affair, because per se it involves relations 
between state and state. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the most promi- 
nent international unions of a_ public 
nature are concerned with the interests 
of transportation and verbal intercourse. 
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The oldest organization of this kind is 
the ‘Telegraphic Union, which was 
founded in 1868. ‘The International 
Telegraphic Bureau, situated at Bern, 
has operated since 1869. ‘The entire tele- 
graphic service of the world has been 
profoundly influenced and its operations 
facilitated by this organization. The 
problems which have arisen with respect 
to wireless telegraphy illustrate perfectly 
the need for international action and 
organization. When the process of wire- 
less telegraphy had become recognized as 
commercially useful, Great Britain and 
Italy made contracts with the Marconi 
Company by which a monopoly was 
granted the latter. The maritime im- 
portance of Great Britain would have 
rendered a national monopoly of this 
kind most irksome to other states, who 
would have been excluded from using 
their own systems in communicating 
with the countries in question. In order 


to avoid such a situation, there were 
oniy two alternatives open—either the 
Marconi monopoly would have to be ex- 
panded into a world monopoly, or by in- 
ternational agreement the acceptance of 


telegrams sent by any system would have 
to be rendered obligatory. The latter 
solution is evidently in accordance with 
the general principles of freedom of 
communication which are _ considered 
essential to civilization, and in the con- 
ference on wireless telegraphy, held at 
Berlin in 1906, a convention was finally 
agreed upon in which the principles of 
free communication are established. 

The most all-embracing union dealing 
with communication is the Universal 
Postal Union, the operations of which 
extend literally over the entire world. In 
1890 there was founded the International 
Union of Railway Freight Transporta- 
tion, which comprises most of the Conti- 
nental European states, and which has 
unified the European international freight 
traffic by the creation of a code by which 
shipping contracts and the relations of 
responsibility are regulated. A code of 
this kind constitutes a very decided 
achievement in international administra- 
tion. It does away with great impedi- 
ments to the development of commerce 
in that it assures uniformity and a defi- 
nite understanding with respect to the 
legal relations between shipper and rail- 
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way administration. Forty-six govern- 
ments are interested also in the Intef- 
national Association of Railway Con- 
gresses, the seventh session of which was 
held at Washington in 1905. ‘Lhe object 
of these congresses is by discussion on a 
broad plane to foster progress along the 
lines of technical achievement and eco- 
nomic science related to railway trans- 
portation. There is a similar association 
of navigation congresses, in which 
twenty-five states are represented; and 
there moreover exists an International 
Maritime Committee which has met 
annually since 1896, and which is work- 
ing toward the unification of the prin- 
ciple of maritime law for the entire 
world. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the importance and value of these organ- 
izations and the efforts which they repre- 
sent. Communication and transportation 
can be made to work effectively only if 
the experience of the entire world is 
taken into account, and if by interna- 
tional agreement unnecessary local diver- 
gences of law are done away with and a 
general system of world communication 
is established. 

A large number of general economic 
interests have also been made the subject 
of international organization. We may 
refer in the first place to the metric 
union, which was founded at Paris in 
1875. Differences -in standards of 
weights and measures are a most serious 
drawback to international trade. The 
central commission and bureau at Sévres 
fixes the absolute accuracy of standards, 
which it supplies to any of the member 
states; and the organization favors also 
the establishment of a uniform system 
of weights and measures thruout the 
world. 

The protection of industrial, literary 
and artistic property is particularly de- 
pendent upon international agreement. 
No state can by its own law protect the 
intellectual property of its citizens beyond 
the borders of its territory. As inter- 
national relations increase, intellectual 
property acquires more and more value 
if properly protected. In order that this 
end might be achieved, two unions, one 
for industrial, the other for literary and 
artistic property, have been created. 
States which are members of these 
unions secure for their citizens advan- 
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tages of patent and copyright in all the 
other member states. The affairs of the 
union are administered by a central 
bureau situated at Bern. 

The regulation of the conditions of 
labor is plainly an international interest. 
Labor itself, as well as the scientific 
study of labor conditions, has long been 
organized on an_ international basis. 
But there are certain specific facts which 
prove that the regulation of labor condi- 
tions must proceed upon a basis broader 
than that of the national state. It is 
practically impossible for any state indi- 
vidually to create an.efficient system of 
labor legislation. If it should attempt 
adequately to protect its labor forces 
against exploitation, it would run the risk 
of crippling the success of its national 
industries unless it could be assured that 
similar laws were to be enforced in com- 
peting industrial states. The influences 
which favor protective labor legislation 
have therefore been most insistent upon 
international agreements in this, matter. 
Altho a number of public congresses 
had taken place, beginning with the 
Conference of Berlin in 1890, it was only 
in 1905 that a general international treaty 
was formulated in which certain require- 
ments for national labor legislation were 
laid down. This treaty forbids the use 
of white phosphorus in the industries 
and regulates the hours of night work 
for women. ‘This may be looked upon as 
a small beginning in a most important 
work. 

The international organ which has 
been given the most positive powers is 
the Sugar Commission, located at Brus- 
sels. The national protective policy un- 
der which bounties were paid to sugar 
manufacturers finally led to an impossi- 
ble condition in the sugar industry. It 
was recognized that an international 
agreement by which bounties would be 
absolutely forbidden and import duties 
limited, had become necessary. Conse- 
quently, in 1902, a treaty of this kind 
was concluded among nine European 
Powers. By 1908 the membership of the 
union had increased to fourteen states. 
The commission of the union makes de- 
terminations of fact as to the existence 
of sugar bounties and the general condi- 
tions of the sugar industry. In accord- 
ance with these determinations, it is em- 
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powered to demand the levying of cer- 
tain compensatory duties by the member 
states, and it can also authorize the lat- 
ter to levy a certain small protective duty 
on sugar. In this manner the entire 
fiscal administration of the member 
states with respect to sugar import 
duties has come under the supervision 
and control of an international organiza- 
tion. These powers were not created for 
theoretical reasons, but because the 
states saw themselves confronted with a 
problem which could not be solved in 
any other manner. 

No interest would appear to be more 
completely national than that of agricul- 
ture. Still even this pursuit has interna- 
tional aspects, and has therefore been 
organized upon an international basis, 
not only by private initiative, but by the 
action of states. The factors which ren- 
der international action with respect to 
agriculture necessary may be summarized 
as follows: In order that agricultural 
producers should be enabled to take ad- 
vantage of market conditions the world 
over, and to protect themselves against 
the action of natural causes—diseases, 
climate and atmospheric conditions—it is 
desirable that there should be established 
international meteorological and statis- 
tical services. A large part of the prod- 
uce of agriculture seeks its market out- 
side of the confines of the national state 
in which it is raised. The producer is 
therefore dependent upon conditions over 
which his own government has no con- 
trol, about which, however, he should be 
informed in order that he may take ad- 
vantage of favorable opportunities. 
Moreover, international legislation may 
be necessary in order to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the agricultural industry by 
combinations existing in an individual 
state. Agricultural labor, as industrial 
labor, is very largely international. Labor 
forces migrate from state to state, and 
must be controlled by international 
action, both with respect to labor con- 
tracts and to the relations of mutual re- 
sponsibility. In order to create a center 
for deliberation on these interests, there 
was established in 1905 the International 
Institute of Agriculture, in which thus 
far thirty-four states have acquired a 
membership. The institute is located at 


_ Rome, and has for its object the collec- 
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tion of information upon agricultural in- 
dustries, the giving of notice of new plant 
diseases which may appear in any part of 
the world, and the making of proposals 
with respect to agricultural co-operation, 
insurance, credit and labor supply. The 
King of Italy has taken a direct personal 
interest in this organization, and has sup- 
ported it liberally from his own private 
funds. Its general support is, as in all 
the other unions, provided by the member 
states. 

The protection of health and the main- 
tenance of sanitary conditions is also a 
purpose which no state can completely 
and successfully achieve by its own iso- 
lated endeavors. Protection against epi- 
demics especially can be secured only thru 
international agreement.. A number of 
treaties have been made with respect to 
this matter, and there has been estab- 
lished a special international sanitary 
control of the Turkish dominions, thru 
which disease is so apt to be imported 
from Asia into Europe. There exist in- 


ternational councils of health, both at 
Constantinople and Alexandria; and in 
1905 there was also established an inter- 


national office of hygiene, located at 
Paris, which will form the connecting 
link between the sanitary administrations 
of the member states, enabling them to 
compare results and to take advantage of 
the most recent developments of sanitary 
science. 

Just as sanitation has become an inter- 
national matter, so police administration 
can no longer be carried on upon a nar- 
row national basis. Crime has become 
organized internationally. Not only an- 
archism but other criminal activities are 
organized in such a way as to have their 
ramifications in various parts of the 
world. Activities of this kind can be met 
only thru an international preventive 
police. It is not sufficient that the crim- 
inal should be extradited after the event, 
but the efficiency of the police service can 
be secured only thru active co-operation 
between the administrations of various 
countries. Moreover, certain crimes are 
international in their very essence, in that 
the different parts of the crime are com- 
mitted in various countries. None of the 
countries can, therefore, charge a com- 
pleted crime unless on the basis of an 
international agreement. This is illus- 
trated by the very dangerous traffic 
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known as the white slave trade. The or- 
ganizers of this nefarious business are 
careful not to commit a distinct crime in 
any one jurisdiction. They, therefore, 
can be reached only by international ad- 
ministrations. Moreover, their acts are 
of such a nature that only thru co-opera- 
tion will nations be able to protect them- 
selves against this type of criminals. The 
London bureau for the repression of the 
white slave trade has recently been con- 
stituted as the central administrative or- 
gan of the union. Other police activi- 
ties which have been organized on an in- 
ternational basis are the suppression of 
African slave trade and liquor traffic, the 
protection of submarine cables, and the 
fisheries police in the North Sea. 

The international scientific congresses 
which meet in the course of a year will 
ordinarily be more than a hundred in 
number. Every branch of science has 
received its international organization. 
In some cases the states themselves have 
formed public unions for scientific pur- 
poses. Such unions exist in geodesy. 
seismology, the determination of the 
formule of potent drugs, the exploration 
of the sea, and the catalog of natural 
sciences. The International Institute of 
Statistics, too, has some of the aspects of 
a public institution, and governmental 
delegates participate in many of the in- 
ternational scientific congresses. In all 
these cases it has become apparent that 
real progress is dependent upon interna- 
tional co-operation. Where particular 
sciences are of direct importance to the 
governments, public unions have been 
created in order that the work might be 
given adequate support. 

In addition to these unions which have 
more general purposes, a number of 
international institutions exist for the 
achievement of objects confined to a 
small number of states or to a certain 
locality. Of this nature are the inter- 
national commissions which deal with 
the navigation of the lower Danube. A 
similar commission was instituted for the 
Kongo in 1885. On account of the diplo- 
macy of Belgium, this commission has 
thus far not been organized. Its organi- 
zation would restore the international 
character of the Kongo Free State, and 
has therefore always been opposed by 
Belgium. The Egyptian commission for 


. financial affairs (Caisse de la Dette), 
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which was instituted in 1880, is still in 
control of the fiscal system of Egypt in 
behalf of the creditor nations. The Latin 
Monetary Union, formed in 1865 and 
comprising France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland and Greece, is a very im- 
portant example of international organi- 
zation confined to a more limited number 
of states. The most important union of 
this kind is the International Union of 
American Republics, which has already 
met in three conferences, the last being 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906. The 
membership of this union is limited geo- 
graphically, but in its purposes it com- 
prises all the common interests of the 
American states upon which international 
co-operation is possible. It has dealt with 
extradition, sanitation, patents and copy- 
rights, admission to the liberal profes- 
sions, the development of commerce and 
industry, private and public international 
law, as well as the broader political prob- 
lems of the American hemisphere. 

In this brief review we have mentioned 
only the most important of the public 
unions. There are altogether over thirty 
unions composed of a membership of 
states. In all of these unions periodical 
conferences are held for the purpose of 
revising original conventions, of discuss- 
ing policies, and issuing administrative 
regulations. Most of these unions are 
also provided with a permanent central 
office or bureau. The functions of these 
central organs are largely informational. 
It is their chief business to keep the gov- 
ernments and individuals informed: as to 
the legislation and administrative rules 
with respect to the interest in question. 
But in many cases further administrative 
functions have been attributed to the cen- 
tral office. Thus the Postal, as well as 
the Railway, bureau acts as a final clear- 
ing house between the administrations of 
the member states. Many of the bureaus 
have the right to make definite pro- 
posals with respect to new treaties or ad- 
ministrative arrangements. The Patent 
Bureau acts as an international office for 
the registry of trademarks. Some of the 
bureaus are given an arbitral function in 
that they are empowered to give advice 
in controversial questions. The Bureau 
of the Railway Freight Union acts con- 
stantly as an arbitrator between the vari- 
ous administrations. The expenses of 
these unions are paid by the member 


states ; and in some instances special gifts 
have been made, such as the endowment 
of the building fund of the Bureau of 
American Republics by Mr, Carnegie, 
and the endowment of the Agricultural 
Institute by the King of Italy. 

The development which we have been 
reviewing suggests some general consid- 
erations. It is evident that we are wit- 
nessing the practical development of the 
cosmopolitan organization ot the various 
cultural and natural interests of the 
world. This is a different thing from 
tb» older abstract cosmopolitanism. Ac- 
cording to the older ideals, the individual 
was supposed to be inspired by a vague 
and general enthusiasm for humanity. 
The world was to be his country, and no 
narrower allegiances were to be tolerated. 
The cosmopolitanism of today is attempt- 
ing to fill up the void which the older 
theory left between the individual and 
humanity. It is creating living institu- 
tions in which the unity of world-wide 
interests is politically represented. It 
works through the states, and just as 
internationalism is necessary to the indi- 
vidual, so is the state necessary to inter- 
nationalism. All the public unions of 
which we have spoken have been created 
by states and are maintained by them. 
The action which they represent is co- 
operation upon a basis of unanimity. 
When it has become absolutely plain that 
an interest is so important that common 
action upon it is necessary, the states 
organize a union of this kind. There is, 
of course, a certain compulsion inherent 
in this movement. A state cannot afford 
to exclude itself from some of these 
unions, such as the Postal Union or the 
Sanitary Union, without courting great 
Insses to itself and its citizens. From all 
this it is plain that our civilization trans- 
cends the national boundaries, and that 
the citizen is entitled to many advan- 
tages which are a part of the general 
civilization of the world. These advan- 
tages the state itself is powerless to afford 
from its own individual resources. To 
secure them it is obliged to co-operate 
with other states. This international 
movement has some of the compulsion of 
natural force. It is, however, a compul- 
sion which threatens no one, which ope- 
rates only in so far as men come to real- 
ize the unity of their interests. 

We may also note that thru the effec- 
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tive organization of all these international 
interests there will be created a large 
number of bonds between the nations 
which will make war more and more 
difficult. To tear up all these ties, to in- 
terrupt all these normal activities, will 
seem, as they go on increasing in num- 
ber and in power, an unnatural and in- 
tolerable proceeding. The danger of fre- 
quent and reckless warfare can be most 
effectively averted in this manner. War 
is not an entity of evil purpose, and is 
not to be put down and inhibited by a 
purely negative opposition. It is simply 
the resultant of conditions. We cannot 
free ourselves from the danger of un- 
necessary wars until these conditions 
have been changed, until there have been 
created positive bonds of interest and of 
feeling which will so strongly bind 
humanity together thruout the various 
states that war will appear as foolish as 
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the ruthless devastation of a garden or 
farm. 

As in the field of national life we have 
outlived the era of boundless competition, 
negative and destructive in its results, 
and are now concentrating our efforts 
upon the creation of constructive organi- 
zations, even so in international life, the 
inadequacy of purely national aims and 
ambitions is beginning to reveal itself. 
Diplomacy also is changing its tenor. In 
the past its actions often had the char- 
acter of a shrewd and underhand schem- 
ing for fleeting advantages; it is coming 
to be the steady effort to discover and 
secure the rational basis for co-operation 
between states. Their common interests 
are becoming more clearly defined, and 
there is emerging from the confusion of 
national strife a clearer conception of the 
positive contents of the general interest 
of humanity. 


Maptson, Wis. 








Events in the Westminster Recess 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


set in. The Lords and Commons 

have left Westminster Palace and 
given it over to the charge of cleaners 
and redecorators, and all of London that 
can afford to enjoy the Easter holidays 
is rushing out of town while an immense 
number of country visitors is streaming 
in. We have had a change in the 
weather which, if the atmosphere were 
made up of political elements, might 
well be described as revolutionary. Un- 
til comparatively quite lately we had 
winter lingering in and chilling or even 
freezing the lap of spring, and lately, 
all of a sudden, we have had glowing 
summer weather such as we should hard- 
ly expect to see around London. in the 
opening days of July. Parliament can- 
not be said to have accomplished much 
thus far. Even now when the recess has 
actually begun we do not yet exactly 
know on what day after the reassem- 
bling of the House of Commons Mr. 
Lloyd- George intends to bring in his 
Budget. In truth, even that long pre- 
disputed Budget has of late been much 


? | “HE Easter recess of Parliament has 


put out of consideration owing to the 
alarm, the panic, caused by the antici- 
pated German invasion of England. 

I cannot call to mind during the 
course of my recollection any such 
season of sudden national alarm and 
even panic as that which was brought 
about by the widespread conviction that 
Germany had made up her mind to at- 
tempt the invasion and the conquest of 
England. For weeks we heard of noth- 
ing but the plans of the Kaiser and his 
generals and his admirals, the projected 
movements of his navy and his army, 
and even the anticipated descent of his 
air-ships from the skies. Now absurd 
as all this may or must have looked to 
observers in foreign countries. I may 
say in all sincerity that it looked even 
far more absurd to a large proportion of 
observers here at home. Our friends or 
our enemies on the European Continent 
may well have believed for the time that 
the whole English people was going out 
of its senses, but there were certainly 
some millions here at home who never 
for a moment shared in the panic or did 
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anything to encourage it. The states- 
men who make up the present adminis- 
tration kept their wits about them very 
composedly all the time, and ‘indeed ex- 
posed themselves to much mistrust and 
even to much vituperation because they 
would not give in to what seemed to be 
almost universal panic. Many newspa- 
pers wrote all the time with composure 
and with reasonable argument in discour- 
agement and condemnation of the alarm- 
ist movement. When at last the extremists 
of the Opposition side of the representa- 
tive chamber compelled their leaders to 
bring forward a vote of censure on the 
Government for not having provided the 
country with a navy adequate to the na- 
tional defense against German invasion, 
the attempt only ended in a complete and 
even a ridiculous failure. Mr. Balfour 
had found himself for a time compelled 
by the immediate necessities of the occa- 
sion to give notice of a motion which 
amounted practically to a vote of cen- 
sure on the Government for not having 
provided a naval force adequate to the 
encounter with the fleets of Germany. 
Now, I can hardly picture to myself any 
man less likely to become the captive of 
such an outburst of mere panic than the 
leader of the Conservative party is intel- 
lectually fashioned to be. He is a states- 
man of a remarkably clear and cool- 
headed order, with a keen occasional 
inclination to turn the eyes of a satirist 
upon demonstrations of such a kind as 
those which we have been lately com- 
pelled to observe in this country. He 
was prevailed upon, however, to give 
formal notice of the motion in his own 
name, but before many days had past he 
suddenly found it impossible for him to 
take his place in the House of Com- 
mons at the time appointed for the mo- 
tion and he prevailed upon one of his 
friends and followers, who was probably 
delighted with the opportunity, to under- 
take the introduction of the motion. 
Then, as my American readers already 
know, when the time came for the vote 
of censure to be formally proposed by 
Mr. Balfour’s deputed colleague, the 
great bulk of the Opposition party had 
taken fright at the probable conse- 
quences of exposing England to the 
charge of being divided against herself 
in presence of a threatened invasion, the 
motion was disavowed by many Con- 
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servatives and was defeated on a divi- 
sion by an immense majority. Since that 
event we have been hearing less and less 
of the threatened invasion by the aerial 
war-ships and of the Englishman’s home. 

There still seems every reason to be- 
lieve that the present year will not see 
that great struggle between the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons 
which is expected to be the most impor- 
tant historical event of the present Par- 
liament. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment have some important measures 
not affecting the actual constitution of 
the realm which could be carried to suc- 
cess during the present session and thus 
made part of established legislation. 
Whenever the great issue between the 
hereditary and the representative cham- 
ber comes to be brought to a vote in each 
house of Parliament it will have to be 
dealt with immediately by an appeal to 
the voice of the whole kingdom at a gen- 
eral election. Therefore the Govern- 
ment appear to be anxious to get some 
practical work of a less vital character 
fully accomplished before undertaking 
the great struggle for the enfranchise- 
ment of the legislative chamber. We 
hear all sorts of rumors meanwhile about 
serious differences of opinion in the Lib- 
eral Cabinet itself, but I do not believe 
that any such differences of opinion 
would be likely to affect in any way the 
course of action to be taken by Mr. As- 
quith and his colleagues on any really 
serious constitutional question. 

The death of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne has just produced a sensation 
thruout England which will send its 
thrill as far and fast thruout the world 
of culture everywhere as human science 
can bear it. Mr. Swinburne was only ill 
for a few days and had been struck 
down by a sudden attack of influenza. 
During one of our recent cold and windy 
days he had taken a long walk and had 
not, it is now believed, clad himself 
warmly enough for such weather and 
thus laid himself open to the attack 
which has just had its fatal termination. 
The poet had been for many years with- 
drawn almost altogether personally from 
the observation of the metropolis. He 
was living in close and constant compan- 
ionship with his dear friend, and as I 
may say, his devoted protector, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, himself a poet, essayist 
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and critic of no common order. Swin- 
burne had just reached his seventy- 
second birthday and was still receiving 
the congratulations of his friends and 
admirers when this stroke of illness 
came upon him and brought his great 
career to an end. The fame, however, 
had been won years and years before 
the career had even been threatened with 
a close. Swinburne was beyond all ques- 


tion one of the great poets of his time. _ 


The age of Victoria may be said to have 
had at least a trio of them—Tennyson, 
Browning and Swinburne. I shall not 
attempt: any analysis of the qualities 
which have made Swinburne’s finest po- 
ems immortal, nor shall I enter into any 
consideration of his occasional failures 
as a poet or of his eccentricities as a 
man. His genius is beyond dispute and 
it belongs to his country and to all time. 
Many of my American readers must 
have already enshrined in their memory 
the beautiful lines which he devoted to 
the Republic of the United States in a 
poem of his written to censure the then 
British administration for having pro- 
ceeded, as he considered, too severely in 
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the punishment of Irish Fenian rebels 
at a time when all further danger from 
the Fenian movement had past away. 
‘Lhe poet makes an appeal to England 
and he says: 

Lo! how fair from afar, 

Taintless of tyranny, stands 

Thy mighty daughter, for years 

Who trod the wine-press of war. 

Shines with immaculate hands, 

Slays‘not, a foe neither fears, 

Stains not peace with a scar!” 

This poem, I should say, made its ap- 
pearance in the London Morning Star, 
the daily paper which was for many 
years the organ of the great political 
movements led by Cobden and Bright. 
With Algernon Charles Swinburne has 
past away the last of the leading mem- 
bers of that famous and very numerous 
group of poets, painters and other artists 
generally known as the Pre-Raphaelites. 
George Meredith indeed still lives and 
has sent a most touching tribute to the 
genius of Swinburne, and I trust may 
yet remain among us for some time, but 
he can hardly be reckoned as one of 
what I may call the proclaimed Pre- 
Raphaelite school. Of Algernon Swin- 
burne it is not too much to say that the 
best and some of the earliest of his po- 
ems will live as long as the language in 
which they were written. 

The death of Francis Marion Craw- 
ford, the novelist, would have created a 
far greater sensation thruout England if 
its announcement had not come almost 
simultaneously with that of Algernon 
Swinburne. Mr. Crawford died in Italy, 
where indeed he was born, of American 
parents, some fifty-five years ago. He 
had lived in many lands and won success 
in many literary departments. Some of 
his boyhood’s years were past in the 
United States, as were indeed many of 
his maturer years also, and he was for a 
time a familiar figure in English literary 
society. At Rome he studied Sanskrit 
and followed: up his study of the lan- 
guage and of other Oriental tongues as 
well. by settling for a time in India, 
where he actually became the editor of 
the Allahabad Herald, a daily news- 
paper. At Simla he met the original 
of his afterward highly popular “Mr. 
Isaacs,” about whom he created the 
novel which during his residence in Eng- 
land he sold to Messrs. Macmillan, of 
London. The success of this novel in- 
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duced Mr. Aldrich, the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, to prevail upon him 
to contribute a story, “The Roman Sing- 
er,” to the pages of that most influential 
magazine. Mr. Crawford was a most 
prolific writer, and produced some plays 
as well as his many novels. All this, 
however, must be known as well to my 
American readers as to the London read- 
ing public, with which he was very 
popular. 

Much interest and indeed much anxi- 
ety has been created by the dispute and 
serious disagreement at the meetings of 
the Independent Labor Conference late- 
ly held at Edinburgh, which ended in the 
resignation of some leading members of 
the party, among whom was the well- 
known and very energetic Mr. Keir 
Hardie. The dispute will no doubt come 
to a peaceful settlement after much de- 
bate and disturbance, but it invites pub- 
lic attention very emphatically to the 
fact that almost every order of opera- 
tives, and indeed of trades and organiza- 
tions of all kinds, has now its regularly 
elected representative body for the man- 
agement of its own affairs and the main- 
tenance of its own interests. We seem 
therefore to have arrived or to be arriv- 
ing at that systematic organization of 
labor which was the dream of advanced 
Socialistic agitators and thinkers many 
years ago. I use the word Socialistic 
now not in the sense usually assigned to 
it, that of a sort of conspiracy to despoil 
the wealthy in order to divide their 
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wealth among the poor, altho such a 
meaning might undoubtedly be applied 
to many of the doctrines still openly and 
frankly preached by many prominent and 
influential men in this country as well as 
in most others. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


American Influence in the Villages 


of South China 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BONE 


[The author of the following article has been a missionary in South China for the rast 
thirty years, speaks Chinese like a native and is considered one of the best informed of liv- 


ing Europeans in Chinese affairs.—Eprror.] 


to think that “American influence 
in Chinese villages” is something 
mythical, and some may doubt whether 
it exists at all. Those who know the 
facts, however, know that this influence 
is great and increasing. This life-like 


A es general reader will be inclined 


sketch of village life in China is intended 
to illustrate this fact. 

The Chinese are known as a race of 
agriculturists. Agriculture stands sec- 
ond in the list of “professions” open to 
the people. The scholar alone stands on 
a higher rung of the social ladder than 
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the farmer. Altho the Chinese are a race 
of. farmers, there are, strictly speaking, 
few farmhouses. In England and Amer- 
ica farmhouses dot the country-side and 
add a pleasant charm to the landscape. 
In China hardly such a thing as a solitary 
farmhouse exists. In fact, notwith- 
standing the much vaunted civilization of 
this old land, it would not be safe for a 
family to reside alone for a single night. 
Robbers would as assuredly attempt to 
steal every shred of clothing, and every 
cent of cash, as a panther would rend a 
kid that fell into its jaws. Farmers, 
therefore, live together in villages, to en- 
sure their own safety, and the safety of 
their property. Hence farmsteads there 
are none; villages there are innumerable. 

A village in the interior of China is as 
wonderful a structure, in its way, as the 
skyscrapers of New York. American in- 
fluence has not yet modified these and 
perhaps never will. They have been 
built to accommodate as many beings as 
possible. Self-preservation has been the 
architect. They are built in the form of 
a parallelogram. One-storied houses are 
built on the four sides. These stand with 
their backs to the four quarters of the 
globe—that is toward the open country, 


‘air and light. In the back walls are small 


holes which accidentally serve as win- 
dows, but whose real purpose is to fur- 
nish loopholes for ancient muskets, with 
which from time to time the inhabitants 
repulse the attacks of prowling bandits 
or opposing clans. 

It may be supposed that the center of 
this parallelogram is an open space in 
which trees flourish, flowers bloom, and 
children play. By no means. Here is 
built the most substantial structure of the 
whole, which is the general dumping 
ground for every kind of thing, useful 
and useless, contemporary and ‘obsolete ; 
as well as of creeping things, quadruped 
and biped—and others not a few. There 
is, of course, a “street” between this cen- 
tral building and the houses which form 
the outside square. One entrance admits 
to this enclosure, which can be closed at 
any time. This is a strong door. It is 
always closed at sundown, after which all 
the people are prisoners until the follow- 
ing morning. Each house, too, is a ver- 
,itable “curiosity shop.” I have looked 
into them. It generally comprises two 
rooms on the ground floor, the inner of 
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which is separated from the other by a 
half wall. In the outer—it is evening— 
there will be a cow and a calf, three pigs, 
seven hens and a rooster. The porkers 
will be sniffing about among the straw 
between the cow’s legs, with the hens 
perched upon their backs. At_ night, 
probably, the cow and her offspring will 
have first choice of lodgings; the pigs 
will take what room is left; the hens and 
their lord will perch upon the horns of 
the cow. Verily a happy family! 

The inner room—thru the outer—ac- 
commodates a family of two or three gen- 
erations. There are therein two wooden 
beds, and piles of useless and some useful 
furniture. Here young men mature and 
brides come; infants are born and old 
folk die; children squeal and witch-like 
grandmothers soothe them. Yet the vil- 
lagers are not unhappy. “They know to 
know no more.” It is quite interesting to 
watch the woman returning from the 
fields at evening—for the women are 
farmers as well as the men, and there is 
no “woman’s question” in China. Across 
her back will be strapt her last child 
asleep. In her hand she will be carrying 
a coop full of hens, which she took into 
the field in the morning to fatten upon 
the grubs. Across her shoulder will be 
the usual carrying pole, on one end of 
which hangs a bundle of firewood, and on 
the other the cooking utensils with which 
she cooked the midday meal. Verily she 
is a beast of burden! 

The people here, as will be seen, live 
a hard life. Pleasing, well-favored girls 
are old at thirty; they are wizened at 
fifty ; at seventy, should they be fortun- 
ate enough to escape the many diseases 
that threaten them, they are as hideoits 
as the witches in Shakespeare’s “Mac- 
beth.” Yet, I repeat it, they are a happy. 
kindly race. 

But tho American influence has not yet 
penetrated these upland villages, whose 
inhabitants rarely travel beyond their 
own farms, thruout the lower plains of 
Kwangtung, and in the rich delta of the 
Canton River, this influence is very great. 
Originally the structure of the villages 
thruout this lower district is very differ- 
ent from those previously mentioned, and 
suggests a greater sense of security. It 
is true, strategic positions are often se- 
lected; walls protect the houses, and a 
gate the entrance; cannon, with gaping 
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mouths, face the traveler as he ap- 
proaches. -But the population is denser, 
and therefore the villages cluster more 
thickly. Moreover, poverty is less prev- 
alent, and therefore there are fewer rob- 
bers. 

Any traveler nowadays who visits 
these villages—and I have visited hun- 
dreds of them—will be struck by the 
marked difference between the new and 
the old. The contrast is great, as great 
in fact as between a mail coach and a 
mail train ; between a wooden frigate and 
a Steel ironclad. The houses of the older 
parts of these villages are often built of 
adobe, and are low, small and filthy. 
Each has two rooms, either of which is 
large enough to house comfortably a pet 
parrot. 

Nowadays, in contrast with these older 
buildings, there are streets of good brick 
houses, in some cases two stories high. 
Occasionally a substantial mansion is 
seen. These houses are, indeed, well 
built. They have windows; their front 
walls are decorated with the deer, the 
unicorn and the phenix, all of which fig- 


ure in Chinese ancient mythology. With- 
in will be found cleanliness, air and light. 
The most important edifice in Chinese 


villages is the Ancestral Hall. Dr. 
Henry, a very capable American mis- 
sionary, has said: 

“The Ancestral Hall is the most important 
sacred edifice in the land. In it are the tablets 
of the deceased fathers of the clan, in which 
their spirits reside.” 

As ancestral worship is the oldest and 
most sacred cult of the Chinese, it may 
be assumed that these sacred edifices are 
very ancient. 

The Ancestral Hall is the recognized 
rendezvous of the spirits of the departed, 
who are supposed to revisit their old 
haunts, and especially to gather therein 
on anniversary days, when the living of- 
fer them homage and sacrifices. The 
inner room of these halls is indeed re- 
garded as a veritable holy of holies. A 
Chinese with a sympathetic imagination, 
who gazes thoughtfully upon the hun- 
dreds of gilded wooden tablets standing 
in rows tier above tier, until, in the cen- 
ter top row, stands the tablet of the 
original ancestor of the clan, feels like an 
Anglo-Saxon who is privileged to linger 
in the aisle of Westminster Abbey, and 
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gaze upon the statues of the great de- 
parted. Every village of importance has 
its Westminster Abbey. 

But the village Ancestral Hall is more 
than this. It is the recognized rendez- 
vous of the clan life of the village. The 
village school is held therein, for it is 
said that the presence of the spirits of the 
departed will both assist the youths in 
their acquirement of knowledge and in- 
spire a reverence in them for the honor 
of the clan. Alas, however, “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 


In the Ancestral Hall, moreover, the 
several head men of the village gather to 
discuss municipal affairs, and arrange in- 
ternal quarrels. Chinese family life is, to 
a foreigner, a tangled mystery, and he in- 
variably loses himself in its confused 
mazes. The delicate degrees of mutual 
responsibility, to which each member 
stands to the other, quite unknown in 
Western lands, offer many opportunities 
for disagreement and quarrels; more- 
over, the way in which certain funds 
and the income of certain clan lands is 
divided at specified times presents colos- 
sal stumbling blocks to internal harmony. 

Further, these “‘sacred edifices” are al- 
ways open, and pigs roam therein by day, 
and beggars sleep therein by night. 
Prisoners are at times chained to the pil- 
lars till it is convenient to march them 
off to the district magistrate’s prison, 
and I have seen a wife sold by auction 
to the highest bidder and the auction con- 
ducted in the Ancestral Hall. 


The Ancestral Hall in the villages de- 
scribed in the first part of this article is 
a corner of the building in the center of 
the parallelogram. Many of the tablets 
stand as tho they were drunk or fatally 
wounded, while some have disappeared 
altogether, and the people are too poor, 
or too ignorant, and perhaps too indiffer- 
ent to replace them. 

Altho in the villages in the plains many 
of the older halls are poor, many new 
ones are now being erected commodious 
and beautiful, resplendent in gilt and 
carving, with decorated roofs and carved 
pillars. The best granite from far off 
quarries, the hardest teak from the for- 
ests of Burmah are not considered too 
good nor too expensive to be dedicated to 
the structure of. these new sacred edi- 
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fices. Lacs of dollars are being expended 
upon these buildings. 

Whence, then, come the funds for these 
buildings, domestic and sacred, conspicu- 
ous among so much that is decaying and 
tottering? ‘The answer is simple and 
conclusive. ‘The money is either sent or 
brought back by Chinese who are now 
or have been resident in America or 
Australia, who for a number of years 
have spent their days in orchards and 
gardens, and their nights over washtubs. 
Those who cannot be present, as is their 
duty, at the vearly worship and sacrifices 
of their deceased ancestors send home 
their money to build them new and re- 
splendent halls, and in this way pro- 
pitiate the manes of the departed, and at 
the same time enthrone themselves in the 
affections of their living relatives. Those 
who return to China at once set about 
building: a family mansion, which will 
provide them with some of the comforts 
they have left in the land of their pil- 
grimage, and, by so doing, mark them- 
selves out as men of wealth and influence 
among their fellows. In this way it is 
sasily understood that the influence of 
America upon Chinese villages is great 
and ever-increasing. 

Many villages are almost composed of 
these new and attractive residences. The 
more roomy interior gives a chance of 
getting some order and sweetness. Many 
little things conducive to comfort have 
been introduced from America. Pictures 
of Washington and Garfield adorn the 
walls of the houses. Large mirrors 
give a man an opportunity of seeing him- 
self, and this encourages cleanliness. 
Few can remain quite uninfluenced 
under such conditions, and a gentler type 
of life prevails. Indeed those who have 
not visited the Eldorado, but who spend 
their days up to the knees in mud planting 
paddy, and their nights in low, damp 
warrens, look with wonder at the results 
of a few years’ labor in another land, and 
the greatness of such a country is guar- 
anteed by the results seen on every side. 
No very great effort of the mind is neces- 
sary to understand the tremendous influ- 
ence which all this has upon the people 
generally. Seneca remarks, “Men trust 
rather to their eves than to their ears.” 

In many of these villages a number of 
Chinese can speak a kind of English, tho 
certainly not that of Emerson or Pres- 








cott. Still, they know a good deal, and 
when one travels thru their villages, and 
mixes with the people, one finds one’s 
Chinese discounted, and English at a 
premium. Accounts occasionally reach 
us that, at times, the Chinese know rough 
experiences at the hands of a section of 
the working classes in California. I am 
not wishful to enter into that subject. It 
may be affirmed, however, without fear 
of contradiction, that the vast majority 
of Chinese whom I have met never refer 
to anything of the kind, but look back on 
their sojourn in America with pleastire, 
and recount their experiences with de- 
light. There appear to be but two na- 
tions to which foreigners can belong. 
If he is not an Englishman, he is an 
American. The Chinese know only from 
practical experience Australia and 
America. 

An elementary knowledge of the free 
institutions of the American Republic, 
which the Chinese have acquired by resi- 
cence therein, have left a deep and last- 
ing impression upon the minds of those 
who have returned, to renew their ac- 
quaintance with the harsher and even 
cruel Government of China. “Freedom” 
is a new word among the Chinese, but 
they have learnt it well. The blessings 
of self-government are at least partially 
understood and thoroughly appreciated, 
and there is a strong desire on the part 
of many of the Chinese, and not least 
among those who have resided abroad, 
to live under such a Government. It is 
true, that the masses are not yet suffi- 
ciently educated to be entrusted with 
such a precious privilege, and such a 
heavy responsibility. They are still too 
suspicious of one another, and, in many 
cases, have good reason to be, to work 
heartily together. Their youths have not 
been trained in the school of experience 
so as to understand the full meaning of 
the word “freedom.” In spite of all this, 
however, the great ideal has fascinated 
many who have never left their own 
land, but have confined their minds to 
reading what is going on in other parts 
of the world, and bas a great charm for 
those who have been abroad, and seen 
what it means where it is establisht and 
enjoyed. The leaven is in the meal. is 
at work, and will never again be ex- 
tracted therefrom. 


Honckonc, CHINA. 
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A Pluralistic Universe 


PRAGMATISM has been reproached 
with failure when tested by its own prin- 
ciple, that of practical results. It has 
been, say its opponents, so much occu- 
pied in trying to define itself and in re- 
senting the misconceptions of its critics, 
that it has done little to justify its ex- 
istence. That it has stirred up a com- 
motion and made a sharp attack on pre- 
vailing systems is not enough, for all the 
previous philosophical movements which 
it condemns as logomachies have done 
the same. In reply to this charge it may 
be said that the constructive work of 
modern science has been done by the 
pragmatic method, tho rarely so desig- 
nated, and further that the extension of 
the method into philosophic fields is be- 
ginning to show constructive tendencies. 
As examples may be cited Dewey and 
Tufts’ remarkable textbook of ethics, 
and Professor James’s new volume.* 
The former, tho revolutionary, is not at 
all polemical; the latter, tho polemical, 
yet shows that the author has something 
more than criticism in mind. In it Pro- 
fessor James shows rather clearly whith- 
er his line of thought is leading him. 
Ideas that appeared as footnotes in his 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” 
have developed since into fundamental 
principles, and we may surmise that 
some of the incidental remarks in this 
new volume may in the future prove to 
have more importance than their present 
position indicates. 

Professor James wastes no time in 
tilting at dead philosophies like the old 
materialism and scholastic dualism, but 
directs his attack at the type of meta- 
physics dominant today in church and 
college, that is monism, pantheism and 
absolute idealism, particularly as ex- 
pounded by Green, Royce and Bradley. 
He protests that the conception of the 
absolute, which seems to them of funda- 
mental importance, serves no useful pur- 
pose, religious or intellectual, but in- 


*A Prurawistic ’ Universe. 


By William James. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$1.50. 


volves the thinker in fictitious difficulties 
and logical contradictions. He prefers 
a universe in the making, pliable, inde- 
terminate and multiplex, to a static infi- 
nite oneness, with purely negative attri- 
butes. He claims further that his concep- 
tion of a finite God, closely in touch and 
sympathy with human beings, is really 
more orthodox than an unapproachable 
and inconceivable absolute, for the 
former has been the God loved by the 
devout in all ages, altho the latter may 
have been in their creeds. Fechner’s 
idea of a world-soul to which all living 
beings contribute and from which cer- 
tain gifted individuals may at times 
draw inspiration, has a strange fascina- 
tion for Professor James. 

The most interesting chapter in the 
book to many will be that which intro- 
duces to the non-professional reader the 
French philosopher, Henri Bergson, the 
author of l’Evolution créatrice and the 
leading pragmatist of France if we do 
not count Poincaré. He would break 
the chain of intellectualism by a direct 
denial of the absolute validity of logical 
concepts. Platonic ideas do not take us 
nearer to reality, but further away from 
it. Concepts have a limited use in prac- 
tical affairs, but cannot be used to estab- 
lish fundamental theories. They are 
necessarily limited and inadequate, and 
therefore lead to logical contradictions, 
such as the impossibility of motion of 
which Achilles and the tortoise is the 
classical illustration. In his “skepticism 
of the instrument” Bergson rivals H. G. 
Wells. 

Professor James does not in this new 
volume make an appeal to the people, as 
he did in his “Pragmatism.” It is com- 
posed of the Hibbert Lectures, given at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and ad- 
drest to students of the subject. Much 
of it will therefore be found difficult to 
follow by those who are not well read in 
modern philosophy and familiar with the 
language of the various schools. But 
Professor James’s unconventional man- 
ner and touches ‘of personal experience 
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render anything he writes of interest to 
a wide audience. His natural distrust of 
capitalized words—nobody knows what 
hidden meaning they may carry into the 
citadel of thought—shows itself in a 
strict adherence to lower case for every- 
thing except proper nouns. Even proper 
adjectives are reduced to the ranks. This 
is in line with the modern movement 
against capitals, but it looks a little 
queer to see “bergsonian philosophy,” 
“hegelian method” and “german _his- 
tory.” 
ed 

A Prince of Dreamers. By Flora Annie 

Steel. New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Co. $1.25. 

Readers have grown exacting of Mrs. 
Steel. Her novels of Indian life, among 
which “On the Face of the Waters” 
stands easily first, have been so rich in 
imagination and insight, of so rare a 
quality, that we expect much of a new 
novel from a writer of her well-earned 
reputation. A Prince of Dreamers will 
not add to it. The story of court in- 
trigue about a great diamond in the tur- 
ban of Akbar, Emperor of India in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, is too slight a 
plot to compare with the greatest novel 
of the mutiny. Yet Akbar is an inter- 
esting figure, and the people of his court 
move in stately procession thru the pages 
of the book, loving, hating, intriguing, 
fighting, with Oriental passion, and fa- 
talism. Mrs. Steel has a richness of dic- 
tion, an affluence of colorful images, not 
often equaled. One American writer of 
short stories, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
has the same gift of opulent description. 
Mrs. Steel has taken few liberties with 
her historical materials in her story of 
Akbar, the greatest Asiatic monarch of 
modern times; and her sympathetic pre- 
sentment will make his reign a more real 
possession in the mind of the reader and 
student of the history of Hindusian. 
Akbar anticipated many of the English 
reforms, such as the abolition of suttee, 
and was so far in advance of his age as 
to merit the title “Prince of Dreamers.” 
Able, resourceful, and ardent, he is one 
of the most fascinating characters of In- 
dian history, and of that wonderful six- 
teenth century which created “the great 
company of dreamers, Shakespeare, Ra- 


phael, Drake, Michaelangelo, Galileo, 
Cervantes,” and, in India, the noblest of 
the Moguls, and the one most worthy,of 
the title “Great.” 
line, 
“May the gods pity us, dreamers who dream 
of their godhead,” . 
runs insistently like a black thread thru 
the Oriental splendor of the fabric, we 
feel that the ones whom the gods should 
pity are not the dreamers, but the baser 
sort incapable of dreams. 
s&s 
The Delafield Affair. By Florence Finch 
Kelly. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Mrs. Kelly knows her Southwest. The 
gray-green plateau of New Mexico, with 
its desert distances and the sense of quiv- 
ering heat, which she has chosen as the 
scene of her novel, The Delafield Affair, 
is drawn from first hand acquaintance. 
It is a land, not of languor, but of fiery 
activity, for the heat is dry and stimulat- 
ing instead of enervating, as it would be 
in a humid air; and the people of these 
parched plains are moved by fierce pas- 
sions ; they love and hate with equal in- 
tensity. Long nourished revenge and at- 
tempts at the murder of an enemy by re- 
spectable ranchmen and bankers do not 
seem so palpably incredible as they would 
in a more sophisticated society. The 
story moves with the rush of a reck- 
less ride across the mesa to its inevita- 
ble end. It is told with animation, and 
its subject is the long and relentless hunt 
for a criminal who had found refuge and 
respectability in New Mexico. The 
reader should have been kept in suspense 
longer as to his identity for the keenest 
effect ; however, it is not a novel of mys- 


tery, but frankly one of love and adven- 


ture. 
& 


Roses and Rose Growing. By Rose G. 
Kingsley. With a chapter on “How to 
Grow Roses for Exhibition,” by Rev. 
Page-Roberts, Vice President National 
Rose Society. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 


All garden lovers may welcome this 


instructive and charming book. It must 


be kept in mind while reading it that di- 
rections are given for an English, not 
an American, climate. It begins with 
rules for planting a rose garden and for 
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pruning roses. Directions are then 
given for propagating roses by budding, 
cuttings and layerings. The history and 
pedigree of roses has almost the interest 
of a story. First we have the Provence 
or Cabbage rose, brought to England in 
1596, and the long list is brought down 
to the latest and rarest newcomers. The 
parentage of each is carefully given, 
with credit to the florist who offered 
them to the public. There is a chapter 
on Rose Pests, with receipts and direc- 
tions how to destroy them. The colored 
illustrations of choice roses and the lists 
of graded colors for rosebeds are help- 
ful and suggestive. 
od 

Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. 

250 Photographs from Nature. By 

Frank M. Chapman. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

With seven years devoted to birds at 
their nursery period, and to their habits 
of nesting, the rest of the year being 
given to the preparation of those “Hab- 
itat Groups” so dear to visitors in the 
Natural History Museum, in New York, 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Curator of 
Ornithology in the museum, adds one 
more to his valuable books on birds. The 
work done in Camps and Cruises of an 
Ornithologist is of the best in quality 
and in general interest, being most en- 
ticing to the general reader and most 
suggestive to the special student of birds. 
Avoiding both Scylla and Charybdis as 
a skipper in the straits of the naturalist, 
he pitches his tent, or his “blind,” where 
the most near-sighted bird may acquaint 
itself with the outside of the camera hab- 
itation and lets the instrument, as far as 
possible, do its work. He finds it unsafe 
to “endow” the bird with “the mind of 
man entire.” It is “merely a matter of 
human ingenuity or the imagination,” he 
says, “to seek the explanation of their 
every act” by using “the human paral- 
lel.” The result is often interesting, but 
quite as often misleading; good pictures 
but poor natural history. The general 
trend of his conclusions is evident 
enough to one who follows the fascinat- 
ing account of his many visits to the 
nesting places of the less common birds 
—to Gardiner’s Island of 4,000 acres, 
purchased all for “ten coats of trading 
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cloath” in 1637; an island where there are 
no rats, no cats, no foxes, minks, 
weasels, opossums, red squirrels, and 
chipmunks, and where all the hawks but 
the fish-lovers depart with the spring; 
to Cobb’s Island, off the Virginia coast, 
where the milliner had done her perfect 
work on some varieties, but had not been 
attracted by all equally; among many 
others, the homely Black Skimmer was 
left; to the Cuthbert Rookery, in the 
Bahama Islands, with their wonderfully 
well-pictured congregations of flamin- 
goes, that stared suspiciously at the or- 
nithological “blind” erected in their “city 
by the sea,” but, having no detectives 
of the Sherlock Holmes variety, failed 
to discover the “taking” ways of a 
modern camera. These visits extended 
across the Western prairies to the Rock- 
ies, and down the Pacific islands, afford- 
ing studies of birds not easily accessible 
to the ornithologist unprovided with a 
man-of-war. The naturalist will find 
here the most careful work; the amateur 
will get valuable suggestion as to meth- 
ods of securing interviews with the 
mother and the handsome and musical 
father birds. Everything that the nature 
lover wants to know is here supplied. 
With good paper and type and the best 
illustrations, and a more ‘careful proof- 
reading in the next edition to clear the 
numerous blemishes in small details of 
punctuation, which follows often no 
known rules, the work of Mr. Chapman 
is a most notable addition to the good 
books of the kind. 


& 


Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine. Edited by 
Harriet S. Blaine Beale. Two Vols. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $4.00. 

Miss Harriet Bailey Stanwood met her 
“fate,” as it is sometimes called, and be- 
came Mrs. James G. Blaine in the year 
1850. The two young people had been 
teaching in the same State, Kentucky, 
but in different towns—the one at Millers- 
burg, in a girls’ school; the other in a 
military institute in Georgetown. They 
went back to Augusta, Maine, the birth- 
place of the wife, the next year, and set- 
tled in the old Stanwood house. The 
wife was then twenty-two. Thirty-six 
years later, when her husband had just 
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given a house party to the whole body of 
the Maine Legislature, she writes: “I 
have just discovered that the representa- 
tives have left the marks of their heads 
all along our old shabby wall paper.” 
During that interval of thirty-six years 
America had been remade. The Civ] 
War had occurred, slavery had been 
abolished. Four billions of money had 
been spent and pretty much all recouped. 
Mr. Blaine had served with great skill 
and success as Spezker of the House of 
Representatives in \Vashington, as Sena- 
tor, Secretary of Stat, and twice had been 
candidate of a large section of his party 
for the Presidency. His prudent and 
practical wife, merjing her life in his, 
in the way wives co, had followed his 
fortunes in both halls of Congress and in 
the Cabinet, had taken her share in her 
husband’s brilliant career, amid hosts of 
enthusiastic friends—for he had the 
knack of making friends everywhere, 
whether dealing out bait for the furtive 
trout in the streams of Maine, or hand- 
ling the lines that served bait for the hu- 
man pike at the national capital—had 
wept in secret when he was keeping a 
brave face over the famous Mulligan 
Letters; and had dried her eyes in gen- 
uine sorrow when Garfield’s death at the 
hands of the assassin, Guiteau, threw her 
husband out of one Cabinet, where he was 
honored, into one in which he soon found 
himself not at home. Her letters are 
chiefly to members of the family, and 
two-thirds of the contents are such as all 
the mothers are always writing, hardly 
expecting that their words will win tke 
honors of type. A shrewd characteriza- 
tion now and then shows the humor of 
the writer. When, for instance, she vis- 
its her newly-married daughter in her 
military home, she writes: ‘The limita- 
tions and uniformity of a military post 
make those who belong to it seem cus- 
tom made.” She goes to a dinner in the 
Executive Mansion in Washington, but 
finds President Grant “so heavy in every- 
thing but feeding—there he is very 
light. He talks incessantly about h'm- 
self. I have a certain sympathy with 
him, for I think him an honest man, and 
indeed he feels dreadfully assailed.” In 
the early days of the residence in Wash- 
ington Mrs. Blaine was troubled to know 
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how far her two dresses would carry her 
in‘a winter at the great capital. At one 
time she felt that she had “nothing to 
wear,” but before she got away from a 
certain house she discovered that “Mrs. 
Boutwell’s bows were worn exactly 
where the Pinkey sisters wear theirs; 
also that the skirt of the black silk dress 
had evidently felt the deadly pressure of 
an iron, and as one touch of human na- 
ture makes the whole world kin, I feit 
en rapport at once.” After this no trou- 
ble came about the dresses. Very nat- 


urally they multiplied; but they always 
robed a sensible woman from Maine, and 
in Maine they live about as near the cen- 
ter of the globe as. they do in the land 
of the hidalgos. 


The Gorgeous Borgia. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.50. 

Cesar Borgia, if not the worst and 
most unscrupulous of his nefarious race, 
was, at least, the strongest of them all. 
Such admiration as we can grudgingly 
give to talent, however misdirected, and 
to power, however perverted, we are com- 
pelled to grant him. In The Gorgeous 
Borgia, Mr. McCarthy has told an excit- 
ing tale of Czsar’s ruthless rise to power 
and his tragic downfall. By a slight per- 
version of fact, his death is made to oc- 
cur in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, as the 
stage of the closing scene of his cruel 
career, whereas, in sober truth, Cesar 
escaped from the castle of Medina Del 
Campo, in Spain, where he had been im- 
prisoned for two years, to the King of 
Navarre, whom he followed in the war 
against Castile, and was killed on March 
12th, 1507, by a missile from the castle 
of Biano. But the manner of his taking 
off is of less importance than the vivid 
picture of Rome in his day, and of his 
strong and somewhat perplexing person- 
ality. Mr. McCarthy depicts him as re- 
joicing in evil for its own sake, rather 
than merely using it as a tool for the fur- 
therance of his plans. Perhaps the lat- 
ter is the baser type of villainy, as it sins 
against greater light. The sobriety, en- 
ergy, eloquence and ability of Cesar 
Borgia were delineated by Machiavelli in 
his “Principe.” Mr. McCarthy gives the 
reverse of the medal. 
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Literary Notes 


..Baedeker’s Central Rome and Italy ap- 
pears in a fifteenth edition, revised with the 
customary thoroness of its publisher. What 
would Italy—what would all the world be with- 
out Herr Karl Baedeker? An _ tnfamiliar 
world, indeed, full of pitfalls for the innocent 
abroad. (Scribner’s, $2.25). 

....That useful reference book, the parent 
of many others, the English Who’s Who? has 
made its appearance for 1909. Who’s whoness 
grows with what it feeds upon, part of its food 
being the increase of population and of publi- 
cations for the rapid manufacture of new 
who’s. An advertisement in this new volume 
suggests the possibility of similar volumes for 
blooded stock, race horses, and thorobred dogs. 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

.A revised edition of Practical Golf, by 
Walter J. Travis, issued by Harper’s ($2.00), 
contains the necessary changes in rules and 
play, brought about by the introduction of rub- 
ber cored balls and aluminum clubs. The book 
will be found helpful to the beginner, and also 
of value to the secretary of a golf club, in giv- 
ing him the regulations and etiquet of the 
game. Numerous photographs and diagrams 
illustrate the text. 


..Beverages Past and Present, by Edward 
R. Emerson, who appears to make a specialty 
of this subject, at least one other book dealing 
with it already bearing his name, must cer- 
tainly be accepted as the definitive authority on 
drinking, drinking customs, and _ beverages, 
cheering all, some innocent, more potent, the 
world over, from the dark backward and 
abysm of time down to the present year of the 
prohibition wave. (Putnam’s, 2 vols., $5.00). 


....A volume of lectures by the late Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, Bish- 
op Stubbs, completes his history of Germany in 
the Middle Ages, to which an earlier volume 
of his had already been devoted. This new 
work, Germany in the Later Middle Ages, 
1200-1500, takes the Germans from the days 
of Barbarossa onward, one people, recognized 
as such by foreign nations, and growing ever 
more aware of their racial unity, chiefly under 
the influence of the universities. The book has 
been edited by Mr. Arthur Hassall, M. A. 
(Longmans, Green, $2.25). 

... Taking advantage of the popularity of 
the Hungarian play, “The Devil,” the Arcadia 
Press has brought out a translation of Imre 
Madach’s great dramatic poem, The Tragedy 
of Man, by William N. Loew; 204 pages; 
price, $1.50. This will put into the hands of 
the student who does not read Hungarian a 
faithful translation of the great classic, so 
‘far as its argument is concerned, but as for 
reproducing it in English as a poem, the work 
of Mr. Loew is a failure. In some ways it 
would seem better to leave the work untouched 
until some poet of sufficient inspiration should 
come along. Certainly, under the circum- 
stances, it would have been much better to 
attempt only a prose translation. The poem 
in its argument suggests Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost” in the beginning, then Goethe’s “Faust,” 
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and again, at times, Byron’s “Cain.” Adam, 
after his fall, is taken by Satan and allowed 
to see, in a prophetic historical vision, the 
iuture Tragedy of Man. He himself appears 
in the form of various historic heroes, and 
Eve also figures in the picture, sometimes as a 
slave, sometimes as a wronged woman, some- 
times as a humble drudge, the wife of a sav- 
age. There is hope, however, in the end, for 
the Lord returns, after the vision, and Adam 
comes to his own. 


st 
Pebbles 


D. Broke, ’12—Send a dozen roses to this 
address. 

Salesman—Yes, sir. 

D. B.--Will you trust me? 

S.—Certainly. 

D. B.—Then make it two dozen—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


A LITTLE boy in Trenton, who has but re- 
recently mastered his Catechism, confest his 
disappointment therein in the following terms: 

“Say, dad, I obey the fifth commandment 
and honor my father and mother, yet my days 
are not a bit longer in the land, for I’m put to 
bed every night at 7 o’clock jist the same.”— 
Lippincott’s. 


Tue other day an important looking gentle- 
man took a seat beside a quiet man in a West- 
ern railway car and began a conversation. 

“T’m going to the capital,” he said, “to get a 
pardon for a convicted thief. I’m not person- 
ally acquainted with the Governor, but he can’t 
afford to refuse me.” 

“Is the fellow guilty?” asked the man. 

“Of course he is; but that makes no differ- 
ence. His friends have agreed to give me $500 
if I get him out, and the thermometer is very 
low when I can’t put up a good talk. Where 
are you traveling?” 

“Going to the capital, too.” 

Bk, you live there?” 

“Perhaps you might be of some service to 
me. What business are you in?” 

“I’m the Governor.”—The Standard. 


A FEw days ago one of Philadelphia’s prom- 
inent society women told her butler to tell all 
visitors that she was not at home. 

At night, when enumerating the persons who 
had called during the day, he mentioned the 
lady’s sister, when his mistress exclaimed: “1 
told you, man, that I was always at home for 


my sister! You ought to have shown her in.” 

Next’ day the lady went out to make a few 
calls, and during her absence her sister came 
to the house. 

“Is your mistress at home?” she asked the 
butler. 

“Yes, madam,” was the reply. 

The lady went upstairs and looked every- 
where for her sister. On coming downstairs 
she said to the butler: ‘“My sister must have 
gone out, for [ cannot find her.” 

“Yes, madam, she has gone out; but she 
told me last night that she was always at 
home to you.”—Philadelphia Record. 
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Broader Arbitration Treaties 


Tue folowing circular letter has just 
been addrest by the president of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau at Berne to the 
various members of the Bureau in the 
different countries; and this translation 
of it is placed in our hands by one of 
the American members of the Bureau. 
It touches a matter of cardinal import- 
ance and its recommendation should 
everywhere be acted upon. 

When France and England, sometime 
after the first Hague Conference, con- 
cluded their famous arbitration treaty, 
they unfortunately reserved from its ap- 
plication what they chose to call “ques- 
tions of honor” and “vital interest.” The 
great mass of treaties which have fol- 
lowed have copied this form. While thus 
covering all cases ever really likely to 
arise between the parties to the several 
treaties, they have still left room for the 
critics, with all their arguments that 
great armaments must still be kept up as 
before for possible issues of “honor” and 
“vital interest.” 

Denmark and Holland—and the same 
was true in the treaties between Den- 
mark and Portugal, Denmark and Italy, 
and practically between Norway and 


Sweden, Chile and Argentina, and the 
five Central American States,—clearly 
appreciated the situation, and fully met it 
in their treaty, referring to arbitration 
every difference whatever that may arise 
between them not settled by regular dip- 
lomatic negotiation. This is the only 
sensible procedure. Our own Geneva 
arbitration with England proved that 
there can be no possible point of “honor” 
or “vital interest” so grave that two 
great and self-respecting nations cannot 
afford to settle it peaceably rather than 
go to war about it. 

The Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897, 
whose ratification was defeated in the 
Senate, it will be remembered, by the 
six votes from three Western States with 
a total population less than that of Chi- 
cago, was of almost precisely the same 
character as the Denmark-Holland treaty 
here properly commended for universal 
imitation. 

Our great International Arbitration 
Conferences at Washington in 1896 and 
1904, under the presidency of Senator 
Edmunds and Hon. John W. Foster, 
unanimously recommended this form of 
treaty. It was a distinct misfortune and 
mistake that the other form, following 
the Anglo-French model, was. w2s com- 
monly adopted. The tenth aniversary of 
the meeting of the first Hague Confcr- 
ence is a good time for all of us to unite 
in a movement for treaties of the right 
scope. 

Secretary Root has negotiated treat’es 
with twenty-three of our fifty-eight s’s- 
ter nations within the past two years. 
There are twenty-five nations remaining. 
The new treaties that Secretary Knox 
will presumably negotiate should go 
much farther than Mr. Root’s—at least 
as far as our treaty and agreement with 
Japan. The Berne Bureau does well to 
prompt such a movement. Its address 
to its members is as follows: 

“On the coming 18th of May, the tenth an- 
niversary of the meeting of the first Peace 
Congress at The Hague, there will be an op- 
portunity for a decisive step for the cause of 
international arbitration. The pacificists and 
the peace societies of the different countries 
should address themselves to this end either by 
a written address or by a deputation to the 
governments of their countries, asking them to 
adopt with other countries the form of the 
treaty of arbitration concluded between Den- 
mark and Holland, a treaty by which these 
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two countries have agreed to submit to arbi- 
tration all the differences which may arise be- 
tween them. 

“The members of the bureau, consulted by 
correspondence, have given their full assent to 
this proposition. We therefore beg you to 
undertake as far as possible the desired steps 
to this end. Perhaps there will be an oppor- 
tunity in different countries to surround the 
proceeding with a certain dignity and to or- 
ganize public meetings on the occasion. The 
bureau naturally leaves to the national associa- 
tion all latitude as to the carrying out of the 
commended proposition and the work of adapt- 
ing it to the circumstances peculiar to their 
countries.” 


as 
A New Islam 


It is not to be expected that the con- 
quest of Christianity over Mohammedan- 
ism and the more cultured paganisms is 
all to be by acknowledged acceptance 
and submission. A very large part of it 
is to be expected in the partial Christian- 
ization of the old religions. There is a 
national and religious loyalty and pride 
which to a great extent will hold the old 
names and terms while discarding glar- 
ing superstitions and infusing new ideas, 
thus attempting to spiritualize the old 


faith under such designations as the New 
Brahmanism or the New Buddhism, or 


the New Islam. ‘Thus, under the influ- 
ence of education and Christianity the 
old religious organizations are broken 
up, for.the new wine bursts the old wine- 
skins, and we have a forest of sects 
which prove the waking up of thought, 
vastly better, with its contentions, than 
the dulness of the old dead conformity. 

Islam is an exampie of this process. 
Lord Cromer was wrong when he said 
that Islam cannot be reformed. It is 
being changed and reformed all the time. 
It is the new light, the new education, 
that is creating the New Islam in Tur- 
key. The Sheikh ul-Islam tells us that 
Christians are not infidels, that they may 
be regarded as brothers; and we have 
seen Moslem preachers embracing Chris- 
tian preachers even in _ Christian 
churches, and both together proclaiming 
liberty and fraternity. That is not the 
old and original Mohammedanism of the 
Koran. It is the Koran reinterpreted 
and explained away to fit it to the times. 
We have seen hundreds of Moslem 
women attending public meetings un- 
veiled, and demanding escape from the 
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restrictions of the harem. This is a new 
Islam. 

Not in Turkey alone, but in Egypt, in 
Algeria, in Persia, and in India especial- 
ly, the new ferment is working. Often 
there is as much conflict between Mos- 
lem sects as between Moslems and Chris- 
tians or pagans. Not long ago the Mos- 
lems of India refused to seek Western 
education ; but that time has past. There 
are said to be one hundred and fifty Mos- 
lem sects, some very conservative, like 
the Wahabis, while others, like the Sufis, 
are almost pantheistic. Other sects have 
proclaimed mediators, as Mahdis, while 
still others may be said to be rationalis- 
tic. It is not easy for all Mohammedans 
to cling to the belief that the Koran was 
written in heaven on a table and pre- 
served there from all eternity. The new 
Islam holds that one may neglect the ob- 
solete rules and forms of the original re- 
ligion, but must preserve its spirit; and 
that “spirit” will be the best that the 
moral and religious sense will discover 
no matter where. Every religion, even 
Christianity, drops its accretions, and 
even its original excrescences. We do 
not now feel it necessary to believe in the 
early story of the creation of Adam and 
Eve, and we hold to a higher idea of God 
as Father, than that which looked on him 
rather as ruler and king. 

Much that is of the best can thus be 
common to the New Islam, the New 
Brahminism, the new Buddhism, and 
Christianity. They all hold to only one 
God, a spirit, and that God our Heaven- 
ly Father who loves us and in whose love 
we trust. They all teach the love of our 
neighbor as well as the love of God, and 
so are approaching a common unity. To 
be sure the spiritual reformers are not 
yet powerful; the religions are not yet 
Christianized, if they ever will be. The 
teachers are not all like Chunder Sen or 
Syed Ahmed, both of whom have a con- 
siderable following in India; and there 
is all the more need for pushing the in- 
fluence of Christian missions out of 
which these reformers have sprung, as 
a sort of counter-reformation, such as 
arose after Luther in the Catholic 
Church. All the greater is the need to 
support such schools as Robert College 
and the Girls College in Constantinople, 
and the Syrian Protestant College in 
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Beirut, and dozens of similar institutions 
in India, China and Japan. In all this 


work American institutions have a lead- 
ing part. 


& 


Hobbies and Health 


As every one knows, there has been a 
marked reduction in the death rate and 
a prolongation of the life of each gene- 
ration in the last half century. This has, 
however, affected the death rate mainly 
among children and has increased the 
average length of life by reduction of 
child mortality. The question that now 
interests physicians is the prolongation 
of life at the other end. Not only must 
life be prolonged, however, but its ills 
must ‘be lessened, so that old age, or at 
least the period beyond three score, may 
be made less liable to disease and to the 
tissue deterioration which so often char- 
acterizes this period. More than ever 
do we realize now that a man is as old 
as his arteries and that these precious 
living tubes which are of such important 
assistance to the heart must be kept as 
young as possible. This is found rather 
difficult in our strenuous life. Hard 
work is done not figuratively but liter- 
ally at high pressure. When we occupy 
ourselves intensely with any subject 
blood pressure rises, and whether this 
intense preoccupation be physical or 
mental, there is a strain put upon arte- 
ries that is of the greatest significance, 
making against the probability of long 
life if it is kept up for any length of 
time. Physicians have been studying 
how to secure in the best way thoro re- 
laxation of arteries, such as will rest 
them and prevent degeneration. 

Every one knows that the supposed 
occupations at which we take rest are 
likely to be disturbed by thoughts of 
business unless there is some strong in- 
terest associated with them. To read 
the newspaper, for instance, does not 
afford rest for a man, since his business 
cares and thoughts constantly intrude 
themselves. To go to the theater and be 
entertained is not restful very often be- 
cause one cannot put away business 
thoughts unless one becomes seriously 
occupied with some other subject. It is 
impossible for the human mind to do 
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nothing, it must occupy itself with 
something. If it is very much inter- 
ested in business and in nothing else, 
then it will constantly revert to business 
thoughts and cares. If there is some 
other intense interest, then it may forget 
its business worries in the midst of it. 
If there is a hobby to which the mind 
will turn quite naturally, then the inter- 
est in this gives a complete rest to the 
other portions of the brain and complete 
relaxation of cell energy and of arterial 
tension in that portion results. Evident- 
ly this is the secret of the long life of 
men with hobbies, for tho they seem to 
do more work, the difference in their 
work really gives them periods of thoro 
rest when they pass from one thing to 
another. 

Most of the men who in recent years 
have lived far beyond the ordinary term 
of human life have been noted for their 
hobbies; that is, besides their ordinary 
occupation, whatever it may be, they 
have had one or more supremely intel- 
lectual interests to which they have 
turned for refreshment during most of 
their lives, and which have evidently 
proved not an expenditure of energy, but 
a recreation in the etymological sense 
of that word, as providing an oppor- 
tunity for other portions of their brain 
to thoroly relax themselves. Gladstone 
turning from politics to Greek for a rest 
is of course a typical example of this; 
Cardinal Newman, with his varied inter- 
ests, is another; Pope Leo XIII devot- 
ing himself to Latin poetry in the inter- 
vals of an extremely busy life up to 
ninety-three is a third. Long livers usu- 
ally have not devoted themselves to one 
thing, but to many, and have accom- 
plished noteworthy work in several de- 
partments. Virchow, the great German 
pathologist, who was in his time also the 
greatest of living anthropologists, is only 
one striking proof of this out of many 
that might be adduced. He lived well be- 
yond eighty and then was killed by an 
accident on a trolley car. It is evident 
that a hobby, by which is meant an intel- 
lectual interest very different from the 
ordinary occupation, which takes the 
blood away from that portion of the 
brain usually occupied with business 
cares and by transferring it to another 
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set of cells gives the first set a thoro 
opportunity to rest, is what every man 
needs who hopes to live long in the land 
in strength of mind and capacity for 
work. 

Ordinarily it would seem to be quite 
easy enough to secure relaxation of 
mind. Any one who has ever tried, how- 
ever, to persuade a business man who has 
for a long time devoted himself solely to 
his business and that at high pressure, 
to let up on it, will have some idea of 
how difficult a task a physician has be- 
fore him in securing relaxation for his 
patients. Some time between fifty and 
sixty at the present time a great many 
business men come to their physicians 
showing the signs of beginning arterial 
degeneration, tho as yet there are only 
a few neurotic symptoms, a little dis- 
turbance of digestion, a little tendency 
to insomnia, a growing irritability and a 
lack of self-control in little things, as the 
external indices of this change. The one 
thing is to get the man to let up on his 
work. If, however, he is asked to give 


up his work, almost immediately a worse 


state of affairs will develop. He now 
has nothing to occupy his mind, he wor- 
ries as to his condition, which he consid- 
ers must be very serious, since his physi- 
cian has advised him to give up work, 
and worry proceeds to set up a higher 
tension of arteries than work did before. 
Ordinarily if a busy man is compelled 
to stop work at this period he gets short 
circuited on himself and expends just as 
much energy wrongfully in thought 
about his health as he did before in 
thought about his business. As a rule 
he will live longer by letting him go on 
with his business, tho it is perfectly clear 
that that is doing him harm. There is a 
question of two evils, and his business is 
apparently the lesser evil. 

\s a rule, these men have no material 
need to go on with their business. They 
are often so situated that they could live 
qiute well on the incomes derived from 
what they have earned in the past. 
here is just one reason why they must 
he permitted to go on, and that is that a 
nan must have something to do or his 
l\iman machine will work out its energy 
on him. It is in these cases that the pos- 
session of a hobby would be one of the 
most precious of therapeutic aids for the 
physician. Unfortunately, a hobby that 
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is of any use in these circumstances can- 
not be acquired at command when one 
is nearly sixty years of age. It must 
have been worked up during the preced- 
ing thirty or forty years to be of real 
value for relaxation purposes. If there 
is something that a man can turn to with 
supreme interest so as to occupy himself 
with it to the exclusion of business 
thoughts at least for a good portion of 
the day, then there is every hope of se- 
curing that lack of tension in arteries 
that will save them from further deterio- 
ration. It would indeed be worth the 
while for men, just as they try to keep 
themselves in good physical health by 
indulging in exercise when they are 
young, to provide for their mental 
health, and, above all, their need for re- 
laxation when older, by training them- 
selves to indulge in some hobby that may 
become a precious interest in life. 

This is the therapeutic value of a 
hobby. The physicians of the present 
time would be very glad, indeed, to have 
the aid of such a secondary occupation 
when their patients, in whom the first 
signs of senescence have just come, pre- 
sent themselves for treatment. If a 
man can be advised to decrease his atten- 
tion to business and gradually increase 
his attention to his hobby, then the 
future is very hopeful. Business may be 
a grind, while his hobby is usually much 
more than a passing interest, and he 
may even gradually learn to occupy him- 
self with it almost completely. At least, 
he does not get short circuited on him- 
self. The physician of the present day 
then is prone to say to every one, Acquire 
hobbies when you are young. If he is in- 
terested in the present status of education 
he is very likely to say, Be sure you get a 
liberal education for that gives you ever 
so much more chance of having a real 
hobby, a profound intellectual occupation 
with some great subject apart from prac- 
tical life. The physician who sees many 
of these cases will surely re-echo what 
President Wilson said not long ago: “Let 
us stop specializing the student, and now 
let us generalize him.” Such generaliza- 
tion makes for health of body and mir: 
and even constitutes an important factor 
in the prolongation of life because of the 
variety of interests which it encourages. 
This factor grows all the more important 
as accidental causes of disease are 
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brought more and more under control. 
It is indeed the secret of a longer, health- 
ier, above all happier life for those who 
escape the accidents that shorten life in 


early years. 
- “ 


Railroad Companies’ Coal 
Property 


Unper the decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning what is called the com- 
modities clause of the new Railroad Rate 
law, the coal railroad companies, at 
which that clause was aimed, may law- 
fully retain their control of coal mines, 
but the door has been opened for Con- 
gress to enforce the purpose of the clause 
by more carefully prepared legislation, 
if it shall choose to do so. The sub- 
stance of this important decision is that a 
company may carry coal that was mined 
or produced by it, provided that it has 
parted with the coal, by sale, before 
transportation; also, that it may carry 
coal produced by another corporation in 
which it has a stockholder’s interest, even 
if that interest be a controlling one. That 
is to say, the court holds, in conformity 
with previous decisions, that such a stock 
interest is not a legal interest in the com- 
modity. 

The clause forbids a railroad company 
to carry (in interstate traffic) “any com- 
modity manufactured, mined or produced 
by it or under its authority, or which it 
may own in whole or in part, or in which 
it may have an interest, direct or indi- 
rect.” To the average lay mind this 
seemed sufficiently comprehensive. <A 
majority of the coal railroad companies 
conduct their mining business thru the 
agency of subsidiary coal companies 
which they control by ownership of stock. 
The court holds that such an interest is 
not a “legal interest” in the commodity 
itself, and therefore is not prohibited by 
the words of the clause. But the power 
of Congress to cover such an interest by 
a more exact prohibition is, as we under- 
stand it, affirmed. 

As we have said, a coal railroad com- 
pany may avoid the prohibition of the 
clause by selling its coal before beginning 
to transport it, or by the use of subsidi- 
ary corporations, which is the prevailing 
practice. Congress may amend the stat- 


ute, to enforce its original purpose; and 
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it is reported that Mr. Taft and his Cab- 
inet are preparing an amendment that 
will be effective. 

That original purpose was to confine 
railroad companies to the transportation 
business, and to prevent them from ,con- 
trolling and monopolizing the mining as 
well as the transportation of coal. Ex- 
posure of serious abuses and of most un- 
just discrimination against independent 
owners of coal mines caused the enact- 
ment of this commodities clause. The 
facts brought to light by official investi- 
gation have not been forogtten. A rail- 
road company whose lines traverse a coal 
district has power to obtain control of 
the tributary mining industry if it seeks 
such control. In the anthracite field that 
control was acquired some time ago. A 
majority of the complaints which led to 
the enactment of the clause came from 
coal districts where the work of getting 
control was going on and was far from 
completion. 

Discrimination against independent op- 
erators was practised in various ways, all 
of them calculated to discourage invest- 
ment in independent mines and to drive 
out of business those who had invested. 
Congress undertook to prevent such in- 
justice. It sought to compel the railroad 
companies to sell their mines, or nearly 
all of them. The Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion shows that it had power to do this, 
but its statute was not properly written. 

If the intention of Congress had been 
carried out, if the view of Congress and 
of the Government as to the legal effect 
of the commodities clause had been ac- 
cepted by the court, and if the clause 
had been strictly enforced, there would 
have been a financial disturbance of some 
magnitude. During many years past, 
bonds have been issued which rest in 
part upon the great coal properties of 
railroads. Probably a funded debt of a 
billion of dollars has those properties as 
security in part. It would be a difficult 
task to make a financial separation. The 
shares of many railroad companies de- 
rive a part of their value from the coal 
holdings. To dispose of these great coal 
properties at forced sale without heavy 
loss would test the ability of our most 
capable financiers. We are speaking of 
an actual sale, of strict compliance with 
what Congress and the Government be- 
lieved to be the spirit and the letter of 
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the statute. While it has seemed to us 
that the railway business should be sep- 
arated from the mining industry, and 
that the railway companies should be re- 
quired to devote their energies and capi- 
tal exclusively to transportation, we have 
thought that the new law’s method of 
causing the desired separation was not 
one of ideal excellence, involving, as it 
must, a widespread financial disturbance 
and probably much loss to bondholders 
and others. If there is to be a separation, 
the movement toward it should be a 
gradual one. 

We believe that there should be a sep- 
aration. The railroad companies, which 
have a respite now, will discover that a 
large majority of the American people 
are of this opinion. A railroad company 
should not be interested financially in an 
outside business or industry which makes 
it a competitor, in the general market, of 
those for whom it acts as a common car- 
rier. When it.has such an interest, the 
temptation to discriminate in favor of 
itself and against competitors who must 
use its lines is very strong, so strong, ex- 
perience shows, that by many railroad 
officers it cannot be successfully resisted. 
The combination of railway and coal in- 
terests, however, has been a growth of 
many years. So far as it has come about 
without violation of law, it deserves to 
be treated with some consideration in a 
movement for the dissolution of it. Time 
should be given for such action as will 
not subject those directly involved to 
serious loss. When the bonds and other 
securities of what are called coal railroad 
companies are taken into account, it will 
be seen that a great many persons are in- 
terested, and that a vast majority of them 
are in no way responsible for the abuses 
and evils which suggested the enactment 
of the commodities clause of the Rate 
law. 

J 


Educational Crisis in Beirut 


Tue Syrian Protestant College in Bei- 
rut is one of the greatest influences for 
enlightenment in all the nearer East. It 
is an American institution, and it has 
876 students, of whom 128 are Moslems 


and 88 Jews. It is a Christian college, 
definitely so, and the resident students 
have been required to attend daily pray- 
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ers and Sunday services. The political 
ferment stirred up the Moslem students, 
and they asked the faculty to relieve 
them of the obligation to attend these 
Christian exercises, on the ground that 
the requirement was an infringement ot 
religious liberty. It was not sufficient 
to tell them that this was a Christian col- 
lege, and that they had come of their own 
free will, knowing the requirements, in 
order that they might get educational 
advantages not to be found elsewhere. 

The faculty declined to grant the re- 
quest, and the excitement grew hot and 
spread all thru the region, and even to 
Constantinople and Egypt, where the 
Moslem newspapers made.the most of it 
and demanded relief. Things went so 
far that there were threats of violence 
that would break up the college and de- 
stroy its buildings. 

Meanwhile President Howard I. Bliss 
was in this country in the interest of the 
college when the disturbance occurred, 
and he hastened back to be in charge. 
He found that there was a strike of the 
Moslem and Jewish students, who had 
refused to attend any religious exercises, 
altho careful to obey all other regula- 
tions. The faculty have thought it wise 
to yield somewhat temporarily. The fol- 
lowing decision, with a suitable preface, 
was sent to the parents of all these stu- 
dents : 

“(1) The faculty will treat the striking stu- 
dents in the spirit of indulgence, and will thus 
excuse them from attendance during the times 
of worship and will occupy them during those 
times with something useful to them. This 
exemption comprehends the present academic 
year only. 

“(2) If desired, the faculty will offer the stu- 
dents a study in the science of religion which 
will not take the place of the Bible study but 
will be in addition to Jit. 

“(3) The faculty will take up this question 
which has been the cause of the present diffi- 
culty, will consider it, and will then submit it 
to the board of trustees in New York for their 
final decision. They cannot, however, make 
any promise or hold out any hopes as to the 
outcome. 

“As to the students, they will be required: 

“(1) To disclaim everything that suggests the 
spirit of disloyalty or disobedience or conspir- 
acy against the authority of the college. 

“(2) To undertake in a special manner a 
strict observance of the regulations of the col- 
lege as a sign of the above mentioned dis- 
avowal and their sincerity in making it. 

“(3) To resume attendance at the regular 
Bible classes. 
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“We send you this letter that you may know Communicating with Mars 


clearly what has happened. It remains for us 
to say that beginning with Monday, March 
22nd, this decision will go into effect. If there 
is any parent, however, who would prefer to 
withdraw his son from the college he can do 
so, and the college will make the necessary set- 
tlement with regard to the second instalment of 
fees he has recently paid.” 

Parents and students accepted the de- 
cision and only eight students withdrew. 
The crisis ended, at least for the present. 
The question now goes to the trustees 
here in New York. It was for the pres- 
ent crisis that this compromise was yield- 
ed, for the exigency was very serious. 
The Moslem students had appealed to 
their religious superiors and were sup- 
ported by them, as well as by the almost 
unanimous urgency of the press, which 
opposed compulsory worship, and even 
by those who had been the warmest 
friends of the college, including many 
Christians. It is a very serious question 
that comes before the trustees. The col- 
lege was founded for a double purpose, 
for its Christian influence no less than 
for intellectual enlightenment. It will be 
very easy to say that we gave the money 
and we make the rules, and you need not 


come unless you choose to obey those 


rules. On the other hand it is a ques- 
tion how much good it does to require 
people to attend a religious exercise 
which offends their conscience. Reli- 
gious liberty is a prime principle in these 
days, even in Turkey, and it is not easy 
to show that liberty to lose the advan- 
tages of education is true religious lib- 
erty. Now that the faculty have once 
yielded it may not be easy to restore the 
rule; but on the other hand, the delay 
allows time for passion to cool, and with 
the requirement of attendance at reli- 
gious exercises insisted upon, those who 
cannot accept it will not return at the 
beginning of another year. There will 
simply be the loss of a certain number 
of students and of their tuition fees. We 
are by no means clear that the trustees 
will do well to reverse the action of the 
faculty. The purpose in view is the best 
enlightenment of the students, and to 
secure the greatest influence in the 
Turkish Empire. The old fable of the 
dispute between the sun and the north 
wind as to which could pull off the coun- 
tryman’s cloak has its lesson. 


TuHat Mars is coming nearer is evi- 
dent from its effects upon us earth peo- 
ple. First, there is the revival‘of mili- 
tarism, for we may assume, in the ab- 
sence of exact information on this point, 
that the malign influence of the warlike 
planet increases as the square of dis- 
tance diminishes. The German navy is 
growing miraculously, the Englishman’s 
home is disturbed, new Dreadnoughts 
are being constructed to defend the 
coast of Bohemia, and our own peaceful 
continent is joining in the rivalry. Sec- 
ond, the newspapers are agitating the 
question of communicating witlr our 
nearest neighbor on the suburban side of 
the solar system: Professor Pickering, 
of Suirenal suggests $2,000,000 would 
be sufficient to construct a heliograph 
capable of sending flashes to Mars. 
Texas has offered to donate as many 
square miles of land as anybody will 
cover with mirrors. Other ingenious 
methods appear in the papers every day, 
or at least every Sunday, such as the 
proposal to carpet a county with black 
cambric curtains, rolling up suddenly on 
the ammonia principle, or to plant crops 
on the great plains in the form of letters 
of the alphabet, spelling out a message 
in successive seasons. 

Now, we would urge the advisability 
of deliberation in this matter. Ten mil- 
lion dollars is a great deal of money, 
even if it is not raised. It would be 
enough to lay the keel of another battle- 
ship, or, if the reader thinks it a lesser 
evil, the foundation of another univer- 
sity. Besides, there is the question of 
etiquet to be considered. We do not 
want to spoil our chances of future 
friendship with the Martians by appear- 
ing to presume. If they are of the same 
way of thinking as we—and the idea of 
communicating with them is based on 
this assumption—it would be impolite 
for us to call on them first, because they 
are the older inhabitants of this region 
of space. Their planet being on the 
outside was flung off first, and being 
much smaller cooled down quicker. This 
is according to the nebular hypothesis. 
We are aware that Professor Chamber- 
lin thinks that he has overthrown the 
nebular hypothesis, but he does not real- 
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ize how firmly it is enshrined in the 
hearts of the people. To adopt his plan- 
etesumal theory would throw everything 
into chaos again, and we should not 
know which planet came first or whether 
we are getting hotter or colder, or wheth- 
er we are solid, liquid or gaseous in our 
midst. Scientific men may take up the 
new theory, but the mass of the people 
will always oppose it, because we see an 
illustration of the formation of the plan- 
ets and their satellites, according to La- 
place, whenever the automobile wheel 
runs thru a mud puddle, but nobody ever 
saw a lot of planetesimals getting togeth- 
er and crowding so they melted each 
other up into a plastic mass hurtling thru 
space with enormous rapidity. The near- 
est approach to it is the six o’clock rush 
on a New York subway train. 

Waiving the question of propriety, is 
it not wisest to leave the initiative to 
the Martians, who are _ presumably 
many million years older than we, 
and consequently as much wiser than 
we as ten thousand years, the length of 
our own civilization, is contained in the 


We 


number of years they are older. 
must consider the possibility that they 
have long had accurate telescopic or tele- 


pathic knowledge of us, that they 
watched us moving in, and have made 
up their minds that we are not desirable 
acquaintances. , 

But on the other hand, there is the pos- 
sibility to be considered that they may 
have been trying to get into communica- 
tion with us. That network of canals 
may be some kind of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the Martian language, perhaps 
sending C. Q. D. signals out into space 
from a freezing world. Has any de- 
cipherer of ancient languages been sent 
to the Flagstaff Observatory? Or the 
Martians may have been calling us up 
via wireless and we have never answered. 
Did not Nikola Tesla announce some 
time ago that he observed mysterious 
perturbations of his apparatus that he as- 
cribed to the Martians? Professor Todd, 
of Amherst, is said to be planning to go 
up in a balloon as high as possible in 
order to catch any electrical signals that 
may be sent from neighboring planets. 

But rather than to keep Professor 
Todd in the upper atmosphere until he 
hears from Mars or to spend much 
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money on mirrors, curtains or crop al- 
phabets, it would be better to try another 
method of communication which seems 
to us quite as promising and less bother- 
some. We allude to the mediumistic. 
The Martians, if they are as advanced in 
their development as they are supposed 
to be, have doubtless long since aban- 
doned such crude methods of communi- 
cation as letters and electric vibrations 
and are using thought-waves. Mediums 
are cheaper than mirrors and they could 
do nothing more profitable than to de- 
vote their whole time to getting the 
coherers of their psychic centers in tune 
with the Martians. Professor Flournoy, 
of Geneva, has published a volume of the 
revelations of the lady whom he conceals 
by the alias of Mile. Smith, giving full 
details of Martian life and language. 
Professor Hyslop in this country has 
given Mrs. Smead’s account of the same 
people, also illustrated by drawings. The 
two descriptions do not agree at all in 
architecture, costume and language, but 
there is nothing in that to discourage a 
psychic researcher. The two mediums 
may have been seeing different parts of 
the planet. A Martian medium study- 
ing Timbuctu would get an entirely dif- 
ferent impression from one. studying 
Boston. Both Schiaparelli and Lowell 
are students of the occult, the former a 
believer in the supernatural powers of 
Eusapio Paladino and the latter an au- 
thority on psychic Japan before he took 
up astronomy. Is it chance that these 
two men have been able to see more in 
Mars than other astronomers? May it 
not be that their sight or insight has been 
aided we know not how? There are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy. This 
includes the Martians. 

- cull 

The modern peace 
movement has as its 
aim the substitution of 
law for war. Almost all the notable 
speeches at the Chicago Peace Congress 
last week elaborated this idea. Diatribes 
against the wickedness and horror of 
war—which would have consumed most 
of the time of a Peace Congress a gen- 
eration ago—gave way to such more 
practical and promising topics as Obliga- 


The Chicago 
Peace Conference 
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tory Arbitration, International Courts 
and “The Federation of the World.” 
Professor Hyde, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, showed in an admirable paper 
that legal questions affecting honor and 
vital interests not only could and should 
be, but actually have been time and time 
again settled by arbitration, and there- 
fore little excuse can be found for re- 
serving them for settlement by war in 
our arbitration treaties. It is these re- 
servations of honor and vital interests 
that give our Navy Leagues their chief 
argument these days for increased arma- 
ments. President Jordan gave his ad- 
mirable lecture showing that war leads 
to the survival of the unfit and therefore 
is biologically indefensible. He also 
made the novel suggestion that “instead 
of building a Dreadnought we insure in 
the insurance companies of England, 
Germany and France all our seaboard 
towns for what a Dreadnought would 
cost. And if these towns were paid for 
in Europe certainly Europe would let us 
alone.” Secretary Ballinger, who repre- 
sented President Taft, said universal 


peace was not a Utopian idea at all, and 


he added: 


“The peace of the world would seem to be 
dependent, first, upon the citizenship of the 
nations being of that character which would 
insure the creation of just laws and their 
enforcement, and, second, upon a type of in- 
ternational citizenship which would insure the 


creation of just international laws and a sub-- 


stantial tribunal for their enforcement.” 


Imagine a Cabinet officer in any nation 
in the world before the twentieth cen- 
tury suggesting that peace is practicable! 
The resolutions of the Congress, how- 
ever, were the most significant fruits of 
the week’s deliberations. In these days 
of specious pleadings for great navies on 
the ground that thus peace is best in- 
sured, the Congress, composed of the 
leading statesmen, clergymen, socialists, 
labor leaders, financiers, university pro- 
fessors, etc., of the Middle West, cour- 
ageously resolved that 

“the prevailing rivalry in armaments, both on 
land and sea, which imposes such exhausting 
burdens of taxation on the people, and is the 
fruitful source of suspicion, bitter feeling, and 
war alarms, is wholly unworthy of enlight- 
ened modern nations; is a lamentable failure 
as a basis of enduring peace; and ought to be 
ccrentes by agreement of the Powers without 
elay. 
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As a preliminary step to this end the 
Congress called upon President Taft to 
appoint an eminent commission to study 
the whole question of armaments whose 
report “shall serve ds a basis for the ac- 
tion of our delegates at the Third Hague 
Conference.” This was advocated, in 
THE INDEPENDENT a month ago when 
we reminded Mr. Taft that both the First 
and Second Hague Conferences had re- 
ferred this question back to the govern- 
ments for further study and asked him 
to appoint a committee consisting among 
others of an army and navy officer, a 
peace advocate, a historian, an interna- 
tional lawyer and several statesmen to 
consider the matter. If President Taft 
acts and our delegates go to the Third 
Hague Conference with a practical plan 
for the limitation of armaments the pres- 
ent administration will be immortal. Be- 
fore the conference closed it was an- 
nounced that John R. Lindgren, a prom- 
inent Chicago banker, had given North- 
western University $25,000 for peace 
propaganda and lectures, and that a Chi- 
cago peace society would be founded 
with a permanent office and secretary, to 
take its place with the active societies in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, etc. 
The first National Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Congress of the United States was 
held in New York two years ago. Chi- 
cago has now concluded the second. One 
should be held at least every two years 
hereafter, so that all the great cities 
of the land will have one. 


ot 


‘ It is announced that Mr. 
ae Straus as Ambassador is 

to go for the third time 
to Constantinople and Mr. Rockhill is to 
be transferred from Peking to St. Peters- 
burg, the latter being a promotion to an 
Ambassadorship. For these appoint- 
ments only satisfaction can be exprest. 
Mr. Straus has abundant experience for 
his post, and is well acquainted with its 
duties, and is in most kindly touch with 
the American interests and institutions in 
Turkey. He will have more satisfaction 
in dealing with Mohammed V than with 
Abdul Hamid, whose promises could not 
be depended on, while as Ambassador he 
will have rights which he did not have 
as Minister. The present Government of 
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Turkey will welcome all agencies which 
develop education and civilization, and 
those are our chief American interests 
there. Mr. Rockhill will be missed in 
China, but his profound knowledge of 
Chinese conditions will be of great value 
to him in St. Petersburg, for what we 
are concerned with in China is the open 
door in Manchuria, and it is Russia and 
perhaps Japan against which we must 
guard to protect it. Now we hope that 
for Peking there may be found not a 
mere politician out of a job, but an ex- 
perienced diplomat. To fill Mr. Rock- 
hill’s position will be very difficult. We 
lately exprest regret that Mr. Rockhill 
was to be replaced, but the public were 
not then informed that he was to be 
transferred to an equally important post, 
and one regarded as involving a promo- 
tion. These announcements give us rea- 
son to believe that President Taft is giv- 
ing his best attention to securing credit- 
able assignments to diplomatic positions. 


& 


The Pacific Coast of 
Canada is worse be- 
haved than our own 
Pacific Coast. Badly as California acted 
toward the Japanese in the school matter 
there has been no lack of courtesy thus 
far toward the Japanese cruisers that are 
making a return visit. The courtesy of 
Japan to our fleet, and later to represen- 
tatives of the business of California, could 
not but ensure a generous response. But 
Vancouver is Canadian, and Canada is 
British, and even more, owing to the 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan. 
Canada ought to show all courtesy to the 
Japanese vessels. But Vancouver refuses to 
appropriate a paltry one thousand dollars 
for a military parade, and the Trades and 
Labor Council decided that no labor or- 
ganizations should join in any parade. 
One of the aldermen declared that it 
would be better to show the Japanese 
how well they are prepared to shoot 
them. And all this altho the mayor and 
the military protested warmly that it was 
the duty of the city to recognize the Im- 
perial relations. Such lack of hospitality 
to a kindly guest, and especially to the 
representatives of the nation which is 
bound by treaty to help Great Britain in 
case of war in Asia, is most reprehensi- 
ble and surpasses in heinousness the 
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offense which President Roosevelt so ef- 
fectively rebuked. The visit of the two 
cruisers is slated for next Monday, and 
we hope that before that time the better 
sense of the people of Vancouver will 
correct this wrong. 


Ask any confessed Socialist what are 
the principal societies now in existence, 
and he will mention one or two decaying 
phalansteries, and he will forget to men- 
tion the largest and most influential. The 
Jesuit Father Bernard Vaughan, in a lec- 
ture again Socialism, thus described the 
order of which he is a member, and what 
he says applies to other orders in the 
Church: 


“As a Jesuit I have lived for fifty years un. 
der a state of things which is the nearest ap- 
proach to Socialism that has yet been seen on 
this planet. We Jesuits have to go where we 
are told, to do what we are told, to live under 
the superior we are told, and for as 
long as we are told, being switched to and 
fro and off and on like any poor gas light. 
Furthermore, we may be given things, but 
they must go to the community. We have the 
use of clothes, of food, of lodging, and when 
money for traveling or what not is needed 
we get it from the common purse, into which 
we drop back again what has not been needed 
for personal consumption. We may not buy, 
sell, invest, or in other ways build up capital. 
This, surely, is a state of things not altogether 
unlike some phases of Socialism.” 


ws 

We have been fearing that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals would have to take up the matter 
of the protection of snakes in India and 
the adjacent islands, where it has been 
the custom of the snake-catchers to skin 
the snake alive, so as to secure the skin 
in such perfect shape as will please the 
ladies who use the tanned skin for wal- 
lets and belts. Why not protect snakes 
as well as egrets? We have never heard 
that they get used to it, the way that eels 
are said to be so used to being skinned 
alive that they do not feel it. But an- 
other less cruel method has come in use 
in India to get a perfect skin of the 
cobra. The snake-catcher gets the cobra 
alive, forces its mouth open, and intro- 
duces a small pinch of snuff. The effect 
is extraordinary, death being almost in- 
stantaneous and the skin undamaged. 
Let the reader observe how poisonous 
tobacco is: the cobra can stand its own 
deadly poison, but not the poison of the 
weed. 
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In an article “by a New York teach- 
er,” Anna Pearl MacVey gives in the 
Educational Review an account of her 
visits to several dozen schools in Eng- 
land for the purpose of learning how 
they teach the classical languages. We 
quote: 

“I found Sophocles’s ‘Antigone’ read in 
the Dulwich High School for Girls, where I 
had previously witnessed the same play in 
English charmingly rendered by the pupils. In 
the Perse School, Cambridge, I listened to 
boys reading the ‘Cdipus Tyrannus’ of 
Sophocles, all questions and replies being 
given in Greek, the translation only being in 
English.” 

Can that be matched in this country? 
Nothing fits the occasion but Thomas 
Hood’s enquiry: 
“What do you think of that, my cat? 
What do you think of that, my dog?” 
& 

We did not expect that members of 
the Prohibition party would like the quo- 
tation we excerpted from a long address 
by Mr. Woolley, now in Hawaii, and 
formerly the Prohibition candidate for 
President. We expected replies and 
protests, and even attempts to deny its 
authenticity, and we have them. One 
correspondent, after admitting a falling 
off in the presidential vote, says: 

The party is in excellent condition at pres- 
ent, and with such national leaders as Charles 
R. Jones, Wm. P. F. Ferguson, Eugene Chafin, 
Aaron S. Watkins, Oliver W. Stewart, Clinton 
N. Howard, Chas. Newlin, Messrs. Vibbert, 
Sheen, Dickie, Swallow, McWhirter, and 
scores of others, is assured of success. Even 
should all of these fall by the way (but no 
fear of that till death calls them home), there 
are hundreds of young men in training ready 
to fill the vacancies. 


ed 
The tariff fight now before Congress 
has some amusing as well as serious 
phases. The House bill put a heavier 
protective duty on women’s knit hose, 
and we would have thought that all the 
women in the country, in their women’s 
clubs, had made so effective a protest 
that the Senate was sure to reduce it. 
But now the manufacturers of this “in- 
fant industry” have sent to Washington 
a delegation of girl operatives, to tell 
Senator Aldrich that they want the big 
duty for their benefit, and the committee 
is between two bundles of hay, if they 
do not rather feel that they are between 

twe beautiful thistles. 
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Turkey was autocratic; it took a con- 
stitution; then it lost it and now it has 
regained it. Persia, a more backward 
state, was utterly autocratic; it took a 
constitution; it then lost it and a long 
conflict followed; now the Shah save his 
throne perhaps by again granting the 
constitution. The parallel is fairly com- 
plete, but we still are left in doubt how 
much a constitution can mean in Teher- 
an or Tabriz. In both cases the eccle- 
siastical authorities are with the consti- 
tution. 

& 


We sent each one of our subscribers 
a letter last week, making them a special 
offer on long-term subscriptions. Many 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity we extended, but the usual num- 
ber, in sending their money, have given 
no clue to their identity. We have sent 
a receipt to all who gave their names. 
Subscribers who did not get a receipt 
should write us, and possibly locate some 
of the uncredited money. 


vt 


They have the “Recall” provision in 


the Des Moines, Iowa, charter. The 
Alpena Chamber of Commerce sent a 
commitee to Des Moines to see how it 
works. They report most favorably, be- 
cause where politicians rather than busi- 
ness men are in office they dare not do 
any crooked thing for fear they will be 
removed by the “recall.” As La Fol- 
lette’s says, it “has a better moral effect 
on politicians than a religious revival.” 


a 


It appears from the evidence for the 
defense in the Hains case that insanity 
does not disqualify an army officer; that 
a man may have been unsound in mind 
and body from childhood and given to 
irrational outbreaks so pronounced that 
his incapacity is notorious among his 
relatives, associates and servants, yet he 
may be entered, retained and promoted 
in the service of the United States. 


J 
Here is a Catholic priest in Cleveland 
who has failed for $1,506,041. We 
doubt if any Protestant minister in the 
country could accomplish so magnificent 
a failure. 
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Mr. Ide’s Pamphlet 


GeorcE E. Ine, president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, contributes 
something to the present insurance dis- 
cussion in a pamphlet entitled “Effects 
of the New York State Insurance Law.” 
The pamphlet opens with reference to 
recent newspaper articles which pur- 
ported to show that the insured have 
been benefited by the new statutes. Mr. 
Ide suggests, however, that the conclu- 
sions reached have been arrived at from 
a superficial study of existing facts and 
that the ‘rend of affairs in the insurance 
world is injurious to the interests of 
policyholders. In this pamphlet he views 
with well-founded alarm the noticeable 
increase in loans on policies that in the 
old days were only contemplated as a 
last resort, and even then the original 
design of such loans was to provide for 
the continued payments of premiums. 
Owing to the operation of the present 
New York State insurance law the 
amount of insurance in force has shown 
an ever increasing tendency toward de- 
creasing in volume. 

The following table shows the amount 
of insurance in force in the New York 
Life, the Mutual Life, and the Equitable 
at the close of each of the last six years. 
Also the death claims paid during the 
last six years: 

NEW YORK LIFE. 


Insurance 
in force. 
$1,745,212,899 
1,928,609,308 
2,061,593,886 


Death 
claims. 
$16,860,082 
1957345245 
20,822,968 
21,525,407 
22,761,595 
22,131,291 


December 
December 
December 
ecember 
Xecember 


2,005,341,184 
December 


1,993,559,601 
MUTUAL LIFE. 


$1,445,228,681 
1,547,611,660 
1,589,549,468 
1,517,257,180 
1,452,752,408 
1,438,399,803 
EQUITABLE LIFE. 


«w+ ++ -$1,409,918,742 
1,495,542,892 
1,465,123,436 
1,376,676,369 
1,340,126,354 
1,326,478,540 


evident, therefore, that in these 
representative companies the 


!ecember 
december 
december 
December 
December 
December 


$18,946,053 
21,100,227 
20,926,068 
21,034,051 
23,294,033 
21,664,820 


December 
ecember 
ecember 
‘ecember 
i ecember 
ecember 


It is 
three 


$18,318,483 
18,049,539 
18,646,359 
18,695,395 
18,992,086 
20,324,003 


amount of insurance in force is decreas- 
ing, and that the ratio of infusion of 
new life has, likewise, been steadily de- 
creasing. With this condition prevailing, 
one result, and one only, must follow: 
that is, the mortality ratio must eventu- 
ally increase, and probably that increase 
is already being felt. 

As Mr. Ide has well set forth, it is not 
by any means an encouraging sign to 
observe also policy loans increasing as 
they have during the last six years by 
reason of the great publicity which has 
been given to this privilege and by rea- 
son of the fact that the attention of the 
policyholder has been called to a priv- 
ilege of which, in many instances, he was 
previously ignorant. The figures are 
certainly astonishing! In the New York 
Life, since 1903, the loans to policyhold- 
ers have increased from $31,600,000 to 
$87,000,000; in the Mutual from $19,- 
000,000 to $63,000,000, and in the 
Equitable from $19,000,000 to $57,000,- 
000, and obviously the protection under 
the policies in these companies has been 
decreased by these amounts. 

Policyholders may well pay the most 
careful heed to the ringing words of 
Mr. Ide, and they should, after the warn- 
ing signs that are observable by the 
sides of rural grade crossings, “Stop, 
look and listen!” 


SENATOR MEap’s bill to allow savings 
banks in New York State to open life 
insurance departments was killed in the 
Senate last month. Superintendent 
Hotchkiss advised this in order to await 
the result of the workings of the Massa- 
chusetts experiment along this line. ° 


ca 


THE United States Branch of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company of London and Edinburgh, in 
commemoration of its tooth anniversary, 
has issued a centennial policy. The net 
sulplus of the United States Branch is 
$2,692,781.98. The losses paid by the 
company since organization have been 
over $159,000,000. 
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Winter Wheat Report 


Because of the recent high prices and 
of the expected influence of the crops 
upon a general recovery from depression, 
the Government’s May wheat report 
(published on the 7th) was awaited with 
much interest. This report, which re- 
lates to winter-sown wheat, cannot be 
called favorable, altho the condition of 
the growing plants improved during 
April from 82.2 to 83.5. But this condi- 
tion of 83.5 on May Ist must be com- 
pared with 89 a year ago, and with an 
average of 86 for the last ten years. 
Moreover, it appears that the sown area 
abandoned or winter killed is 2,163,000 
acres. This leaves a total less by 2,478,- 
000, or about 8 per cent., than the har- 
vest area in 1908. Last year’s crop of 
winter wheat was 437,908,000 bushels. 
This year’s will probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of 400,000,000. Evidently, this 
report does not suggest a reduction of 
prices. But, taken with the prices now 
prevailing, it must stimulate the planting 
of spring wheat, of which there will 
probably be a large crop. Recent reports 
point to a considerable increase of spring 
wheat acreage in our Northwestern States 
and to a large increase in the Northwest- 
ern Provinces of Canada. 

Js 


..It is said that capitalists of Eng- 
land and France are about to invest 
$50,000,000 in iron and steel works in 
Mexico. 

...The State Comptroller of New 
York sold $10,000,000 of 3 per cent. 
canal improvement bonds a few days ago. 
Bids amounted to $48,295,000. The en- 
tire issue was awarded to Fisk & Robin- 
son, of this city, at 101.139. 

..Increasing demand in the steel 
trade last week caused a further advance 
of prices for structural shapes by the 
Corporation and several independent con- 
cerns. The price of light rails, which 
has been as low as $22, was raised to $26. 
The St. Paul road ordered 60,000 tons of 
standard rails at the old price of $28. 
The expenditure of $5,700,000 on the 
New York Central, and of $5,500,000 on 
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the Lake Shore, for improvements, has 
been authorized. More loaded cars were 
moved on the Central in April than in 
any preceding April, except in 1907. 

.. Speyer & Co. offer for sale $10,- 
000,000 of general lien, 15 to 20 years, 5 
per cent. gold bonds of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad Company, at 91 
and accrued interest, at which price they 
will yield, if held to maturity, about 53 
per cent. per annum. These bonds are a 
direct obligation of the company, secured 
by a mortgage covering all its property. 
On June Ist next they will become a first 
mortgage upon 665 miles of road of the 
St. Louis, Memphis & Southeastern, and 
eventually they will be secured by 5,330 
miles of road, as well as by equipment 
costing originally $19,000,000. The com- 
pany’s average annsal surplus for the 
last four years, after the payment of all 
fixt charges, has been $1,987,728. It is 
understood that a large part of the issue 
has already been disposed of by private 
sale. 

.-In a brief and forcible address at 
the Peace Congress in Chicago, George 
E. Roberts, president of the Commercial 
National Bank, of that city, set forth the 
economic argument against war: 

“An indispensable factor in economic and 

social progress is capital. In the economy 
of communities and of nations, as in the 
economy of jindividuals and families, it is 
the dollar left over, the dollar that becomes 
capital, that counts for progress. There is in- 
dependence and power, there is leisure and 
culture and hope in the dollar left over. The 
accumulations of society at best are slowly and 
painfully made. When from the annual earn- 
ings of a community are taken the consump- 
tion and waste and deterioration of the year, 
the actual gain is small, estimated at 3 per 
cent. of the total, and it is out of this possible 
margin, narrow and meager as it is, that this 
war tax must be paid.” 
It was neither unpatriotic nor sordid, he 
continued, to urge that this painfully ac- 
quired surplus be saved and socially in- 
vested. It was the broadest statesman- 
ship to conserve and utilize it, and this 
statesmanship must be exercised steadily 
in times of peace, because “the cost of 
war itself is not so great as the cost of 
continuous and increasing preparations 
for war.” 





